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O RUS! 


*O Rus, quando,’ &e.—‘ Oh country! when shall I see 
thee again?’ may now be repeated with a more pro- 
found feeling than at any former time, for it begins to 
seem greatly problematical if such a thing as the coun- 
try ever again can be seen. We still talk of going to 
the country, and when we do go out of town, and find 
ourselves amongst corn-fields, or by river sides, or in 
the midst of woods, we are apt to think or suppose, or 
to speak as if we thought or supposed, that we really 
are in the country. But a little reflection in such cir- 
cumstances soon convinces us that we are not in the 
country at all—that is, what we have always under- 
stood to be the country. From our earliest days, we 
have been taught to regard the country as a place in 
direct contrast to the city. In the one place all is arti- 
ficial, or man’s work. In the other all natural, or God’s 
work. Now, what so forcibly strikes me is, that things 
are not now in a more natural state in the country than 
in the town. Nay, I sometimes feel tempted to prefer 
that kind of country which Mr Paxton can make in 
the midst of a large city, to that larger out-of-town 
kind; simply for this reason, that Mr Paxton’s land- 
scape is fully the more successful in excluding artificial 
objects and disturbing associations. 

I am far from saying that the country ought to be un- 
cultivated, in order to satisfy one’s ideas about it. On 
the contrary, agricultural economy enters into these 
ideas. We think of the simple farmers of Horace and 
Virgil, the sunburnt Sabine wife, the oxen bearing the 
inverted yoke on their languid necks, the latis otia 
Sundis, the errantes greges, the mugitusque botim: all these 
things, if to be had genuine and unsophisticated, would 
only add to our enjoyment of the old idea of the country. 
But, spirit of Flaccus! what wouldst thou have thought 
of a large farm, with all its modern mechanism, con- 
verting it into a mere food-producing factory? Shade 
of Maro! where would have been thy Georgics, if thou 
hadst had to include considerations as to Mark Lane, 
and competition with the markets of Odessa and New 
York? Can we imagine the former poet lost in the 
delights of grapes and wine in remoto gramine, if that 
remotum gramen had been soiled with the smoke of a 
steam-engine, belched from a red brick chimney, which 
rears its tall form over the steading to the utter defor- 
mation of the landscape? Why, the very gleaners, per- 
haps one of the most pleasing features of old farm life, 
are no more. Their work is done by a machine, in 
order to add infinitesimally to the accounts of produce. 
Call you this the country ? 

Professor Wilson has sung—for his prose articles are 
noble poems—of the beauties of the Scottish streams, and 

pleasures of angling in them. But let the angler 


the 


may plant himself on one whose banks are not ticketed 
with threats against trespassers. Mr Stoddart celebrates 
the trouting which he enjoys in and about Kelso; but 
Mr Stoddart knows that it is a fearful joy which any 
stranger could snatch with a rod in his hand in that 
neighbourhood. His better course would be to join the 
Anglers’ Club, which is fain to lease a bit of ‘ Tweed’s 
silver streams glittering in the sunny beams,’ in order 
that it may catch its fish in peace. The Highlands one 
might suppose to be too wide to be beset by any such 
restrictions. Let any one who thinks so try to pene- 
trate Glen Tilt. It looks like the country, but it is all 
a deception. It is merely a shop where game is kept 
for sale, and to which none can be admitted but those 
who are disposed to become customers. The country! 
—with ground officers and gillies walking about it. As 
well call the Surrey Zoological Gardens the Vale of 
Tempe. O Rus, again! 

There are some things in which one never learns 
lessons from disappointment, but continually renews 
the effort, only to be disappointed once more. Such are 
one’s annual autumnal attempts to see the country. 
With elated feelings we go to take out our ticket by 
the stage-coach. We make the journey in a semi- 
delirium, thinking, ‘ Well, now, after all my year’s toils, 
I am going to have two or three charming days in the 
country. We get to our destination, some famed and 
favourite place of resort, where there are inns and 
lodgings for visitants like us. Say it is the Bridge of 
Allan, which really is a place of considerable rural 
merits, at least in comparison with others. Full of 
eager expectation, we set out to explore its most cele- 
brated walk, which we have been told conducts through 
a delightful woody valley. Behold, on the other side of 
the pretty rocky channel of the stream, a railway cut- 
ting through the hazel banks! There is the panting, 
smoking train coming up, with no one knows how 
many passengers, first, second, and third class, or how 
much goods traffic. ‘The spoil banks have spoiled hun- 
dreds of the ancient oaks and birks of Allan Water, 
and tamed one whole side of the valley effectually. 
And this is called the country! ‘ After all, your walk 
through the woods on the undisturbed side is pleasing.’ 
With every fifth tree bearing the inviting shop-bill of 
Messrs Shaw and Baldwin, haberdashers in Stirling! 
This the country! O Flaccus and Maro—the country! 
This very village, not many years ago, was really a 
village, with pretty rustic objects about it, and nothing 
else. But it is the very fate of such places to be loved 
too well, and to perish in that love. . City folks flock to 
them because they are sweetly rural, and never rest 
till, having converted them into smart towns, they dis- 
cover that they are sweetly rural no longer, and so 
desert them. And thus it is that the flood of sophisti- 
cation spreads over the land, until it is at last difficult, 
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if not impossible, to find one spot which answers to our’ 


old ideas of the country. And once more we cry, 
*O Rus!’ 

I have now wandered pretty nearly over the whole 
of this island of Great Britain, and at length I am 
pretty nearly convinced that it contains no such thing 
as country. I once got to a charming place in a 
nook of Devonshire, which seemed at first sight a 
perfect Elysium, and sitting down on a stone, I said, 
* Well, here now at last is one little place really simple 
and rural; here is one last vestige of the country.’ 
Looking round, I beheld on a wall close by me an 
advertisement of Life Pills! On another occasion I 
found myself in an exquisitely-beautiful nook of the 
Firth of Clyde, a spot apparently so inaccessible, that 
I thought life might there be dreamt away without any 
intrusion of the base ideas of the artificial world, and 
with nothing around one but a few primitive-minded 
swains and gentle damoiselles. Behold, on turning a 
corner, a whole nest of boxes belonging to Glasgow 
citizens, and a ticket advertising the rest of the ground 
*To Fev’ on the most advantageous terms, while over 
the neighbouring knowe came the smoke, and hiss, and 
plunge of a steamer, which, as the more lengthened 
announcement of the newspapers was sedulous to tell, 
called twice every day to take up and let down pas- 
sengers! Look abroad, and itis allthe same. In the 
most retired spots in Switzerland you are beset by 
men, women, and children, bent on converting you into 
capital, by being your guides to waterfalls, by selling 
you toys, or exercising force on your feelings of charity. 
The very shepherds far up among the Alpine soli- 
tudes, if there be anything fine about their situation to 
attract visitors, convert their chalets into auberges, and 
quickly lose the fine edge and flush of savage inno- 
cence in a thirst for francs and batzen. Ascend Vesu- 
vius, and you will be pulled to pieces among competing 
guides, Travel in Arcadia, and it is odds against your 
escape from being robbed. The Castalian fountain itself 
is now probably, like St Anton’s Well on Arthur’s 
Seat, dealt out to the passing traveller for coppers. In 
short, every part of the earth proclaims that the coun- 
try, the true country as it was of old, is a lost idea. 
We may cry ‘O Rus!’ till we are hoarse, but we never 
again shall see the country. We must rest content to 
have it only as a poetical tradition. 

It is surely a very sad consideration that, in the 
development of things in our age, anything so delight- 
ful should so utterly perish. Some will bring it for- 
ward as a consolation that what comes instead is of 
more real value. ‘It is not merely,’ they will say, 
‘that farms become more productive under the exalted 
mechanical system to which they are now subjected, 
or that a pretty valley is rendered all the better thing 
by affording a line for railway communication; but, 
in the advance of all these materialities, the basis is 
laid for grander moralities also. Space being more 
densely peopled, greater social and political problems 
are worked out, and man, on the whole, undergoes an 
exaltation.’ Well, I don’t know—I have my misgivings. 
Be it observed the country is one of the things which 
has hitherto operated most largely on the human race 
—its green and its bloomery have solaced the eyes of 
men in all times; its solitudes have afforded a field 
where his soul could relax itself in meditation, and 
drink in the pure refreshing spirit of nature. Can they 
now want all this, and yet be the same beings? Will 
the future generations be quite what they ought to be in 
all respects, if there be no burns in which, while young, 


they may paidle, and no gowans which their infant 
hands may pu’, and their infant eyes gaze into till the 
silver-set gold becomes a heart idea for ever? I fear 
me not, and cannot but anticipate that O Rus! must 
yet come as a wail from many lands. 


VISIT TO THE PRISON AT READING. 

A snort time ago, when at Reading in Berkshire, I 
took occasion to visit the prison of that place—a large 
and handsome building, with courtyards, occupying 
an airy situation on a knoll outside the town. The 
establishment, in its actual organisation, differs little 
from the prison of Pentonville, and some other new jails 
throughout the kingdom, and so far there was no per- 
ceptible novelty to engage attention; the only thing 
probably which renders it worthy of special notice, is 
the reputation it has obtained for the successful recla- 
mation of criminals; and it may be well to know how 
far such a result is founded on any peculiar method of 
treatment. 

The system of discipline pursued at Reading is a 
blending of work with moral and religious instruction ; 
the inmates are confined each in a separate light cell, 
as is now almost universal in prisons of this class; and 
in these cells, except at intervals of exercise in the 
outer courts, and when attending chapel, or when con- 


signed to an infirmary, they may be said to live from | 


the period of entrance to departure. After visiting 
different wards, and looking into various cells, I was 
enabled to remark wherein lay the chief difference be- 
tween the course of life in this and other establishments. 
It was evident there was less work going on. The Cen- 
tral Prison at Perth may be compared to a manufactory 
—the prison of Reading to a monastery. My own im- 
pressions have always been in favour of giving prisoners 


plenty of work. I have considered labour to be in some | 


respects synonymous with virtue, as idleness is with 
vice. And this is no new view. Labora et ora is 
not a saying of yesterday. That the framers of the 
new prison system now generally in vogue have enter- 
tained similar opinions is pretty obvious — the loom, 
plane, hammer, have become instruments of discipline. 


Instead of yells, and the clanking of chains, the corri- | 


dors of our prisons resound with the brisk movements 
of the shuttle. All this, one is inclined to believe, must 
be an improvement; but the authorities of Reading 


prison give it as their conviction that work may be | 


carried too far as a moral engine, and therefore within 
their domain they have substituted religious instruction 
and meditation for much of the usual course of labour. 
I was interested in hearing explanations on this sub- 
ject; and they were freely and kindly offered by the 


Rev. Mr Field, the chaplain of the establishment, who | 


has recently given to the world a work, the best of its 
kind, on the separate system of imprisonment.* Before 
making any comment on the extent of the instruction 


afforded, it may be proper to follow Mr Field through his | 


description of the daily life in the prison, beginning with 
the admittance of a prisoner. ‘On the prisoner being 
conducted to the inner gates of the jail, his commitment 


having been examined by the officer in attendance, and © 


the doors being closed, the constable is no longer respon- 
sible for the safe custody of his charge. Escape, either by 
violence or cunning, being next to impossible, handcuffs 
and irons are now removed; the person of the prisoner 


* Prison Discipline ; and the Advantages of the Separate System 
of Imprisonment, with a Detailed Account of the Discipline now 
Pursued in the New,County Jail at Reading. By the Rev. J. 
Field, M.A., Chaplain. 2 vola. 8vo. London: Longman. 1848. 
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int is searched, and all things taken from him which would | mation, it is the practice of the chaplain to recommend 
he be either useless or injurious to him whilst in confine- | him to the kind consideration of the clergyman to 
oar ment. He is then lodged, for a few hours at most, in a} whose parish he may be returning, as the most effec- 
ast reception-cell, there to await the inspection of the | tual means of rendering good determinations steadfast. 

| surgeon, who daily visits the prison. This examination | Sadly imperfect, however, must our system of criminal 
| having been made, the prisoner is next led to the baths, | treatment yet remain until some plan for the employ- 
—_ | being shown, as he passes, the dark cells, which, as a| ment of the released offender shall furnish him with 
| preventive to breaches of discipline, he is kindly fore- | the opportunity of obtaining an honest subsistence by 
> | warned are provided for the punishment of the refrac- | his own efforts.’ 
: | tory. Whilst allowed the needful indulgence of awarm| In this last sentence Mr Field points to what has 
ee | bath, his own clothes are removed to be fumigated, and | been often referred to as a desideratum—places of volun- 
ing | laid up until his liberation, and he is provided with all | tary refuge, where work would be given to released pri- 
‘he | requisite apparel at the expense of the county. ‘The | soners till they could find employment elsewhere. We 
ttle _ process of cleansing and clothing having been completed, | would, however, recommend great caution in attempting 
ails _ the prisoner is next conducted to his appointed cell; if | the establishment of any such institutions. While they 
er- | for trial, in a wing which is distinguished as the Jail, | might benefit a few, to the greater number they would 
ing | in which safe custody alone is the object sought and in- | in all likelihood only prove places of rendezvous, where 
is | sured; or if convicted, in some part of the House of | new depredations could be conveniently planned ; and at 
a. | Correction. The cell being furnished with books, &c. | the very least, they would be national workshops, with 
ott _ the inmate finds relief in his seclusion, means of im- | crime as a qualification for admission. The very pro- | 
ow | provement are at once within his reach, some profitable | jection of a scheme of this kind shows the danger to 
1 of _ employment is permitted, and the diligent occupation } which society is exposed by the plans of an inconside- 
| of time, though not enforced, is encouraged.’ rate philanthropy. In pampering the most worthless 
sa | His course now begins, At six o’clock in the morn- | part of the community at the expense of the toiling 
on; } ing he is summoned from bed, opens and shakes up his | millions, it will generally be agreed we have gone far 
ell, | | bedding, washes himself, cleans the cell and corridor, | enough. A serious objection to the separate system 
ah | | and rolls up his hammock. At eight o’clock he break- | of imprisonment is its enormous expense. The pri- 
h | _ fasts, and then usually spends some leisure time in pre- | soners are handsomely lodged, well fed, and a large 
the | paring a lesson for the schoolmaster, which he has | body of respectable individuals, including a governor 
on- | been recommended, but not compelled to learn. At ten | and chaplain, require to be employed. In the prison 
rom | minutes past nine the bell rings for chapel, to which | of Reading, the average cost of maintenance of an 
ing | the male and female prisoners go, each individual five | inmate is 10s. 6d. per week; and reckoning expense 
was paces apart, to prevent communication, the women with | of trial, &c. the county is put to an outlay of at least 
ae | their veils, and the men with the peaks of their caps | 1.30 for each convicted prisoner. The expenses in- 
nts | down. From ten till eleven the prisoner takes exercise | curred for such purposes, however, ought not to be 
" in the airing-yard, or else is employed at the pumps. | grudged, if the end is effected. But there lies a 
a | From eleven till twelve, on alternate days, he receives | question. The system of separate imprisonment is 
ory instruction from the chaplain in a class, and on the | expected to work beneficially in two ways—by the 
im- other days assists in cleaning the prison, or employs | terror it inspires, and the reformation it effects. Com- 
ners himself, if permitted, in working at his own trade. | pared with the vicious and inhumane practices formerly 
pme From one till three—Instruction, work, and receiving a | in use, it seems all that wisdom and philanthropy can 
vith — visit in his cell twice a week from the chaplain. From | suggest. If we suppose a clown transferred suddenly 
1 is three till four—Exercise in the open air. From four | from the tumult of a village taproom to the stately 
the till six—He is visited in his cell by the schoolmaster, | sobriety of a drawing-room, filled with elegantly-dressed 
t when class lessons are repeated, and he is privately | ladies, we shall not imagine so wild a change as that 
soni taught writing, arithmetic, or something else calculated | experienced by a criminal caught up from the midst of 
om, to improve the mind or to be of advantage in after-life. | his associates and placed in a prison conducted on the 
ine. Intervals occupied as before. Six—Supper; after which | separate system. Seclusion, stillness, order, decency, 
IT i- the remaining space is devoted to mental and moral | respectability—how terrible do these things appear to 
ents improvement exclusively, till eight o’clock, when the | such a man! The world seems to be turned upside 
nust prisoner goes to bed. down. The morality he has laughed at is no longer a 
ling Each cell is 13 feet in length, 7 in breadth, and 10 in | jest; the religion he has spurned is no longer a fable; 
r be height, and besides being well ventilated, is kept at a | the parson he has mocked is his master. It is no wonder 
thin | proper temperature by pipes from a hot-air apparatus. | that he believes the tales he has been told of so terrible 
— 7 Provided with a table, seat, and every needful accom- | a system creating insanity ; and indeed many prisoners 
tion modation, the cell is also lighted with gas; and, in short, | endeavour to take advantage of the sup fact by 
ur. | nothing is wanting to render the apartment a pleasant | pretending to turn mad! 
sub- and healthful place of residence. Unfortunately, when | Pleasant speculations these; but unfortunately some- 
‘the | discharged from his prison home, the subject of somuch | thing can be said per contra. It may en rm that 
who attention finds himself exposed to that terrible neces- | many persons do not value liberty very highly, par- 
f its sity—independent exertion. Referring to this stage of | ticularly when associated with destitution; they ma: 
fore his course, Mr Field observes: ‘His situation is most | rather have a liking for quarters at 10s. 6d. a wee 
tion rilous and painful. He is probably destitute, and | paid for by the public. The warm bath, the regular 
ae. is character is lost. Hence means of obtaining the | diet, the clean clothing, the light work, the books to 
his | necessaries of life by honest industry are seldom af- | read, and the well-ventilated apartments, which our 
with forded. Those whose advice and example might tend | splendid prisons invitingly offer for their acceptance, 
eing | to strengthen good resolutions and encourage reforma- | have doubtless charms for a certain class of minds. 
nent | tion treat him as an outcast; whilst former companions | Thus in abolishing a harsh routine of penal discipline, 
and in crime invite his return, offering assistance and relief. | revolting to humanity, and practically valueless as a 
pon- Rejected by others, he is welcomed by them. Allured | means of reformation, we may have either gone too far 
r by by promises, and almost compelled by threats to aban- | in an opposite direction, or been forgetful of the new 
cuffs don recent B pocere of amendment, who can estimate | conditions into which society seems to be merging. 
the force of temptation to which the poor liberated | The subject at all events demands careful considera- 
ener offender is exposed? In order to stay the return to| tion. Some of the humbler classes of the opocple are 
a el crime, by providing for the day’s necessities, a small | becoming so destitute, so lost to all sense of decency, 
—_ sum is given to every criminal on his discharge from | that it would not be surprising to see a general run 
a Reading Jail; and if his conduct during his imprison- | made on the prisons. In the prison of Liverpool, 
as it appears, a number of Irish vagrants are (or 
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were lately) confined for refusing to tell to what 
oe they belonged. In the circumstances of these 

omeless wretches, was imprisonment a punishment ? 
We would venture to say that they never were more 
comfortable in their lives. ‘ If you don’t tell where you 
come from, you will be sent to prison,’ says the magis- 
trate. ‘ Thank you, that is exactly what I want,’ re- 
plies the vagrant. ‘But consider the loss of character.’ 
*I care nothing for character: I want food.’ ‘ The only 
food you will get is bread and water.’ ‘ Better than not 
be fed on anything at all.’ ‘If you go on this way, 
and defy the law, you will be transported.’ ‘ Nothing 
would be more pleasant.’ When society comes to such 
a pass that people reason in this way, it is time to look 
about for some other corrective than prisons. 

The number of re-commitments to the best conducted 
prisons in Scotland is said to be from sixty to eighty per 
cent. According to a late Report, the re-committals to 
the prison of Edinburgh ‘ was as high as seventy per 
cent.’ In the evidence taken on the subject before par- 
liament, the following is given by one of the directors of 


the Prison Board of Scotland :—‘ You say that the at- 


tempt to combine those two results, the reformation of 
the criminal, and the deterring of evil-disposed persons, 
has hitherto failed. Do you think your experience of it 
has gone on so far as to enable you to give that opi- 
nion generally?’ ‘No: I would speak with the caution 
which I feel to be proper in such a case, because we 
have not had very long experience ; but looking to the 
experience of five years, and the result—which shows 
that sixty-seven per cent. of those who have passed 
through the General Prison have been ascertained to 
have been re-committed—it does not seem to me that 
the combined system is producing such good effects as 
could be wished.’ Turning to the Report respecting 
the prison at Reading, presented to the magistrates of 
Berkshire, Michaelmas 1847, we find it stated that of 
840 prisoners who were in custody during the previous 
twelvemonths, ‘297 had been before in custody either 
in this or other counties, and of these 96 had been 
previously confined in your present jail.’ Compar- 
ing this result with that stated in relation to Scot- 
tish prisons, Mr Field takes no small credit for the 
superior system of management in the prison to which 
he is attached. ‘In the General Prison at Perth,’ says 
he in his work on prisons, vol. i. p. 173, ‘the officers 
are exemplary ; the order maintained is excellent; all 
the prisoners are in separate confinement, and, none 
less than twelve months. But there the fatal plan 
which has been referred to is followed [excess of indus- 
trial labour], and the effects are disastrous both to the 
culprits and their country. The Inspectors’ Reports, 

the evidence quoted, show us that not less than 
eighty per cent. of the criminals discharged from this 
~~ are re-committed! How, then, shall we account 
‘or the fact, that of criminals of the same class released 
from the jail of Reading, the proportion re-committed 
does not amount to one-tenth of that number? The 
cause is easily described; because at Reading, whilst 
industrial training is not disregarded, it is subordinate 
to, and not suffered to interfere with, Scriptural, and 
therefore corrective instruction.’ 

On hearing a similar explanation from Mr Field 
personally, and after going from cell to cell, and listen- 
ing to chapters from the New Testament, delivered from 
memory by the very contrite-looking prisoners, I felt as 
if at length the anxiously-considered problem of prison 
discipline had been satisfactorily solved. Reflection, 
however, suggests doubts as to the validity of the results 
said to be achieved, I may not deny the evidence of 
the amiable chaplain, earnest in the performance of 
his sacred duties; and yet there is reason to fear 
that fallacies lurk under his statements and compari- 
sons of which he is not aware. It may be thought 
scarcely fair that he gives the go-by to the 297 out of 
the 840 who had already been in prison elsewhere, and 
fixes only on the 96 re-commitments to Reading prison. 
Such is not an exactly logical set-off against the re- 


commitments to the prison at Perth. This last-men- 
tioned prison is for all Scotland, as respects long con- 
finements—the Reading prison, as far as we are aware, 
is only for Berkshire, or at least a limited district; and 
we are not presented with any evidence as to how many 
of the 840 prisoners find their way afterwards into 
prisons in distant parts of the kingdom. But supposing 
the comparison instituted as regards the ratio of re- 
commitments to be correct, we must still be on our 
guard against the possibility of error. It is true the 
amount of religious instruction imparted in Perth prison 
seems to be small, while the amount of work pretty 
nearly fills up all the time; but this is not the whole 
cause of the vast disproportion of re-commitments. Scot- 
land has few parish workhouses, into which destitution 
may float and find a harbourage ; the able-bodied poor 
are not entitled to relief; the means for procuring em- 
ployment are much more scanty than in England; a 
concurrence of causes—among others, the long sup- 
pression of harmless recreations and the neglect of 
matters of refined taste—has engrafted wide-spread 
habits of intemperance, with a lamentable abandonment 
of self-respect; in fine, the large towns are crowded 
with a population as abject and vile as the lazzaroni of 
Naples, and in circumstances fully more hopeless, while, 
as if to aggravate this enormous evil, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and some other cities—the prime fountains of 
crime—are suffering from an influx of Irish in the last 
stages of destitution. That in such circumstances our 
prisons should be crowded, is not very wonderful, nor 
does it the least reflect on the course of discipline pur- 
sued, that it fails to prevent the return of offenders to 
what must be to them a comfortable home. Hear the 
evidence of the Lord Justice Clerk, our chief criminal 
judge, on the subject :—‘ Even on the separate system, 
and for a long period, imprisonment has really no terror 
for the bulk of offenders; and the better the system, 
it is an undoubted result that the dread of imprison- 
ment will and must be diminished. After these offen- 
ders are all taught to read, and get books to read 
at extra hours, if reformation is not produced, at least 
the oppression of imprisonment is over to people of 
coarse minds, and living a life of wretchedness out of 
prison. And hence I am sorry to say that with those 
who are not reclaimed in our prison, the dread of im- 
prisonment seems to have entirely vanished. And I 
understand that among the community at large in 
Scotland, and with magistrates and police officers, the 
feeling is very general that, owing to the comforts 
necessarily attending a good jail, the separate system, 
looked on first with alarm, has now no effect in deterring 
from crime those who are not reformed.’ 

The general result at which we would arrive respect- 
ing the separate system of imprisonment is, that it is a 
failure. Here and there, from some particular circum- 
stances, as at Reading, the per centage of re-committals 
may be moderate ; but taken altogether, the number of 
those who are again convicted and imprisoned is con- 
siderable. A large number, indeed, suffer imprisonment 
four, five, and even six and eight times. Much of this 
no doubt is imputable to the practice of consigning 
young delinquents at first to prison for short periods— 
a time not sufficiently long to produce any good effects, 
but, on the contrary, calculated to harden the mind 
against moral and religious impressions. Reform in 
this particular is eminently desirable, though in such a 
way as to discriminate between petty and accidental 
misdemeanours and the offences of those who have, to 
all appearance, entered on a course of vice. So far the 
scandal of repeated imprisonments might, to a certain 
extent, be removed; but many other alterations for the 
better would be required in our social polity before the 
separate system of imprisonment can be said to have 
justice done to it. As matters stand, it is our deliberate 
im ion that this system, with all its excellencies, 
and under regulations which may be pronounced per- 
fect, is too greatly in advance of the present state of 
society, particularly in Scotland. The error, if any, 
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however, is on the side not of cruelty, but humanity; 
and we should be more rejoiced to see the people brought 
up to the level of the prisons, than the prisons depressed 
to suit the degraded condition of the people. we 


THE WAXEN HEAD. 


A Gay, good-natured bavard was Lieutenant Auguste 
Dubarle, who, some twenty-five years ago, lived, laughed, 
and gossipped away the careless hours of a green old 
age in a modest but charming retreat situated upon 
the pleasant and commanding céte which overlooks the 
ancient town and port of Havre-de-Grace. Abstemious 
and frugal, like the generality of his countrymen, he 
easily contrived to maintain himself in sufficient comfort 
and respectability upon the, to English notions, scanty 
half-pay of a retired lieutenant of infantry. 

e good-humoured veteran was a type, perhaps 
somewhat an exaggerated one, of a generation of sol- 
diers now rapidly passing away, who—moulded in the 
fiery lava of the first French Revolution, trained in the 
glittering triumphs of the Consulate and Empire, and 
educated by the ‘ Moniteur’—looked upon war as the 
essential condition of a civilised and rational people ; 
peace as an exceptional and unnatural state of things, 
to be abridged as much as possible, for the double pur- 
pose of keeping up a good supply of ‘ glory,’ and keeping 
down population to its due limits; and who accepted 
with profound faith the dogma that a man born at 
Dover or Berlin could, under no possible circumstances, 
compare, as a fighting animal, with the individual spe- 
cially privileged to open for the first time his peepers 
in Paris or Lyons. Still, the lieutenant was a good- 
tempered man; and I never saw him, during a seven 
years’ acquaintance, lose his serene self-possession but 
once, and that was when I had the temerity to insist 
that apples, cherries, and plums of fine quality grew 
and ripened in England in the open air. This was too 
much! His temper gave way for a moment; but the 
atrocious absurdity of the assertion quickly subdued his 
choler, which expired in a boisterous guffaw. 

I was a considerable favourite with the garrulous 
veteran, to whom talk, his own solo, was a great luxury; 
not always attainable, as his neighbours generally were 
rather shy at being held by the button or ear for a couple 
of mortal hours at a sitting, or standing, according to 
the locale in which he seized his victims; and I was 
fortunately a good listener. The refreshments provided 
on sitting occasions were snuff, and about a pint of vin- 
ordinaire, both of which, when J was auditor, were mono- 
polised by my host, as I have ever kept a conscience 
clear of tobacco in every shape, and my stomach, a deli- 
cate one, rejected then, as it rejects now, vinegar, 
however disguised or attenuated. Sometimes Monsieur 
Dubarle was very entertaining, his actual experience in 
the horrors and honours of war being considerable ; at 
others insufferably tiresome, especially if he stumbled 
upon Ratisbon ; and I was never sure, however appa- 
rently distant we seemed from that abominable place— 
at the Pyramids, in Spain, Portugal, Russia—that we 
might not run our heads against it the very next minute. 
He unfortunately had been there by the em- 
peror’s own hand. 

One evening as I entered the little salon, I found 
M. Dubarle engaged in carefully dusting a glass-case, 
which covered a curious -looking composition head. 
There was a mystery connected with this work of art 
which he had appointed this particular evening to elu- 
cidate. Seating himself in his gossip-chair, he forthwith 
plunged, nothing loath, into his—in this, as in most 
other instances—somewhat episodical story. We Eng- 
lish, let me premise, who used to boast—at least some 
of us did, till we got ashamed of it—that one English- 
man was a match for three of any other nation, ought 
to regard with much indulgence the egotistical absur- 
dities of the vieille moustache. The French are not the 
only nation whose self-esteem has been at times stimu- 


lated into peacock extravagance, for certain ends well 
understood by war governments of all countries. But 
I am detaining the lieutenant from his story. 

‘That head, my young friend,’ he began, ‘was an 
improvisation of genius, which France, a country where, 
as all the world knows, @ éclair—lightning strokes 
—fiash across the brains of thousands every day in the 
week, could rarely surpass. The spectacles—you observe 
the green spectacles—were an absolute inspiration, 
similar to that of the emperor at Ratisbon, when’—— 

* Peste! Why, what on earth can the green spectacles 
have in connexion with your eternal Ratisbon ?’ 

‘A great deal, mon garcgon. Had it not been for those 
spectacles, the grenadier Auguste Dubarle, who was 
there decorated by—— Chut! chut! Don’t fly off 
= ho way. Morbleu! you are as impatient as a 
child! 

* A love of glory and adventure is born with French- 
men, and I was not an exception to the rule. The old 
heroic chants of the country, which were familiar to me 
from childhood, combined with the brilliant exploits 
related by my venerable grandpére, who had served 
when a young man under Villars, who so unmercifully 
handled your famous Marlbrook ’—— 

* Come, come, Monsieur Dubarle; that is pitching it 
— too strong. Marlborough beaten indeed! 


‘You dispute it? Of course you do! 
tion that improvised the cherries can 

to recognise plain facts.’ 

‘Well, well; go on. If I attempt to stop you every 
time you take liberties with history, you will not have 
finished by midnight.’ 

‘These stories of the excellent grandpére fired my 
young blood, and I determined to devote myself to the 
glory of France, much against my respected father’s 
advice—a good man in his way, but with the most 
strangely -twisted notions imaginable. I have heard 
him say—the dréle—that Jacquard, a silk-weaver, or 
something of the sort, had done more for France than 
Napoleon! and that pruning trees. was a more honour- 
able occupation than thinning Austrian ranks! Bah! 
what was the consequence? He died, poor man, not 
many years ago quietly in his bed. He had, to be sure, 
been three times gloriously killed by prory—a mere 
pekin, never having even seen the emperor; never wit- 
nessed a trifling skirmish, much less the splendour of a 
field, where perhaps twenty thousand noble fellows had 
= or were dying in a full blaze of overpowering 

ory!’ 

The veteran having paid the tribute of a passing sigh 
to the sad fate of his eccentric relative, proceeded :— 

‘Soon after I joined the army, America began 
fighting to free herself from the fangs of the English 
leopards, and naturally turned for assistance towards 
France, ever the disinterested protectress of struggling 
nationalities.’ 

*‘ He—e—m!’ 

» * Monsieur?’ 

‘Nothing, nothing! A slight choking sensation, 
that’s all.’ 

‘Bon! The French army flew to her assistance with 
the swiftness of an eagle! The American stars renewed 
their waning light in the presence of the bright lilies 
of France; the two armies were placed under the 
dictatorship of Lafayette, and the British were, as a 
matter of course, driven a pas de charge into the sea. 
Some few, I believe, luckier than their brethren, escaped 


in their ships.’ 
‘I imagined Washington held some slight command 
‘What! after our arrival? Lafayette was not a Na- 


The imagina- 
scarcely be ex- 


in that war?’ 


‘poleon certainly, but, morbleu! he was a Frenchman, 


and had received le baptéme de Paris—[ Parisian baptism] 
—without which, be assured, mon brave, neither soldier 
nor singer, commander nor courtezan, can attain first- 
rate eminence. Au reste! Washington was a 

man in his way; but as a military chief, bah!’ 


| 
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* Did you ever write a romance, Monsieur Dubarle ?’ 

*No. I have no imagination unluckily. If I had 
one like you now—if I could invent plums purpling 
amidst eternal fogs; cherries ’—— 

‘A thousand pardons, monsieur. But really your 
historic lights are so new and dazzling, that one can 
scarcely help being startled now and then.’ 

* Well, I accompanied the army to America, and re- 
turned with it, rich in glory, it is true, but miserably 
poor in everything else. We were nearly all in the 
same condition, and consequently became valuable auxi- 
liaries in the strife that soon afterwards commenced in 


ce. 

*The work, as you know, went bravely and swiftly 
on. Down tumbled the throne, and up went the guil- 
lotine. Nay, nay, do not fear that I am about to enter 
into a raisonnement of the revolution. That is a ques- 
tion for a philosopher, which no one will expect a 
French grenadier to be. There are, I know, two sides 
to every piece of work, and it is hardly fair to be always 
turning the seamy one outwards; but I, who am a 
royalist—an imperialist, I should say, entre nous, by 
habit and instinct rather than reason and logic—confess 
to you that the day, the 18th Brumaire, when Napoleon 
puffed away the immortal republic by a whiff of grape- 
shot, was one of the happiest days of my life! 

* Before all those glorious events occurred, I was mar- 
ried to Mademoiselle Coralie Dupont, an artist in wax, 
settled in the Rue des Capiennes, Paris. The mode of 
our introduction to each other was so unpleasantly 
singular, so strangely bizarre, that I may as well relate 
it to you. 

‘There was a grand wedding at the church of St 
Roeq—about the last grande noce celebrated there till 
the brilliant days of the Empire shone upon France— 
and I was among the crowd pressing forward to obtain 
a peep at the great people. Little Jules my nephew, 
now a lieutenant in the 9th dragons—you saw him here 
the other day—but then a mischievous little gamin 
of four or five years of age, sidled up, and begged 
piteously that I would carry him into the church when 
the doors opened. I was ass enough to comply, and 
hoisted the young coquin astride my shoulders, The 
doors were an instant afterwards thrown back, and in 
we all pressed péle-méle. The crowd was the densest I 
ever beheld. We were packed, wedged together, with- 
out the possibility of turning or moving. My arms 
were pinioned to my side, which being perceived by 
amiable Master Jules, he forthwith began to use my 
shoulders as a new and delightful sort of rocking-horse, 
bumping up and down with a short, quick motion, and 
freely using my hair asa bridle. I strove to liberate 
one of my arms to reach the young villain, but it was 
impossible. He spurred away too charmingly, now 
with his heels in my ribs, and now with his toes in the 
back of the neck of a lady immediately before us, This 
brought on a new infliction: the lady, justly indig- 
nant that such liberties should be taken with her, and 
unable to turn round to ascertain the cause, retorted in 
the only way she could, by kicking out viciously be- 
hind; and if ever a pair of vigorous heels played a 
devil’s tattoo upon a poor fellow’s shins, hers did on 
mine, Tonnerre! but it was dreadful! Vainly did I in 
frantic whispers adjure her, — the saints in heaven, 
to forbear. It was useless. Human nature could not 
have borne it much longer, when fortunately the priests 
entered, and the ceremony began. Jules had some reli- 
gion, if he had no mercy, and forbore his exercise. The 
lady, finding the assault had ceased, also graciously, 
after one vigorous parting salute, suspended hostilities. 
At length all was over, and out we struggled. The 
lady, Mademoiselle Coralie Dupont, on being apprised 
of the cause of the assault upon her, and perceiving the 
effect of her cruel retaliation, melted with compassion, 
and insisted upon my accompanying her to her é¢ab- 
lissement, where she dressed my wounds with her own 
fair hands. Our friendship, commenced in this odd 
manner, thrived so rapidly, that a month afterwards I 


was her adored, adoring husband, and the master of a 
comfortable ménage, about a hundred wax figures, the 
best exhibited then in Paris, a good sum of money in 
hand, and as pretty an equipment of argenterie as any 
bourgeois could desire. Parbleu! it was a happy life I 
led then ; but my paradise was at last invaded by one 
of the foulest serpents that ever crawled the earth. 

* One of the rooms—au troisiéme—of the house in which 
we lived was occupied by a sinister-looking scoundrel, 
a sort of clerk, who had managed in those topsy-turvy 
days to wriggle himself into an influential office—and a 
lucrative one of course, connected with the revolutionary 
tribunal. I had long felt, for various reasons, a dread of 
this Monsieur Tricard. Coralie had also her apprehen- 
sions, and frequently cast about in her powerful mind 
for the means of defeating him, should things come to 
the worst. To the worst they soon did come with a ven- 
geance. My wife and I were sitting together after dinner 
sipping a glass or two of muscadin, and chuckling 
over the rumours, then rapidly acquiring strength, of 
the approaching downfall of Robespierre, Couthon, and 
the other scélérats, when in stalked an officer with an 
order for my immediate arrest. I resigned myself, after 
the first shock, to what was inevitable, and was leaving 
the apartment, when Coralie, matchless, divine Coralie! 
who was weeping as if her tender heart would burst, cried 
out, “ Your spectacles, cher Auguste ; do not go out into 
the cold air without your spectacles, you that have such 
weak eyes.” What could she mean? I had never worn 
spectacles in my life! I, however, fortunately held my 
tongue, while Coralie placed them, and tied them be- 
hind. The officer laughed hoarsely, and brutally re- 
marking that I should not suffer much from weak eyes 
by that time on the morrow, bade me follow without 
delay. I did st. We entered a fiacre, and speedily 
arrived before the infernal tribunal. In about half an 
hour my turn came. The trial was by no means tedious. 
I was told that I was accused by Citoyen Tricard of 
incivisme—a charge which ran from a plot to upset 
the republic, to the crime of doubting if Maximilian 
Robespierre was as lovely in person as he was gentle 
and mild in disposition. I had, it seems, or at least 
Monsieur Tricard said so, which was all the same, 
spoken disparagingly of Messieurs the executioners en 
chef of France; and was accordingly condemned to be 
decapitated on the following day. My goods and chat- 
tels were at the same time declared forfeit to the re- 
public; the republic in my case meaning an amiable 
lodger aw troisiéme. I was dragged off to La Force, 
crammed into a miserable cell, and there left to the 
undisturbed contemplation of my present situation and 
future prospects. 

‘Two hours had lingered wearily away, when the 
bolts of the dungeon were suddenly drawn, and in 
stepped, like an angel of hope visiting the regions of 
despair, my charming Coralie. 

‘ A rapid explanation ensued. M. Tricard had already 
taken possession ; but dreading, as my guardian angel 
soon perceived, that his master’s reign was drawing 
rapidly to a close, he was anxious to obtain a better 
title to my effects than a mandate of Robespierre’s 
creatures, and he therefore proposed to marry Coralie. 
Yes, the gredin actually offered marriage to my wife ; 
and she, the syren, affecting dread of falling into 
poverty, consented, after a sufficient hesitation, to es- 
pouse him on the following morning, immediately after 
my head had fallen! She was now visiting me for the 
purpose of coaxing me to tell her where I had hidden 
certain rowleaus of gold which M. Tricard happened to 
know we were possessed of a few days previously. 
Coralie added that her future husband had fortunately 
oe a peremptory order for my execution at dawn 
of day! 


*I comprehended all this very well afterwards; but 


as Coralie ran it over, weeping, smiling, laughing, all in 
a breath, I became every instant more and more con- 
founded. 

** Ah ca!” I said at last; “all this seems to amuse 
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you very much ; but, parbleu! I cannot at all see the 
jest of it! The rouleaux you put away yourself; and 
as for the fortunate circumstance of being first served 
to-morrow morning ”—— 

*“Do you see this head?” interrupted Coralie, show- 
ing me the identical one now stan on that table. 
She had brought it in a basket. 

‘I started with amazement. It was my own head! 
The long black hair, the prominent nose, were life 
itself; the eyes were effectually concealed by a pair of 
green spectacles ! 

‘“ This is the head, cher Auguste,” continued Coralie, 
“which shall fall on the scaffold at to-morrow’s dawn. 
But come, quick, swallow some of this brandy, and then 
to business.” 

‘To work she went, and in an incredibly short space 
of time she had built my shoulders up even with the 
top of my head. A sort of surcoat was then drawn 
over, and a slit made opposite my mouth to breathe 
through; the head was then fastened on the summit, 
and my cloak, a very long one, was securely clasped 
round the neck. 

‘“ There,” said Coralie exultingly, “but for your height, 
I should be myself deceived. We will remedy that 
also. Now, lie down on your straw; then draw your 
legs up as much as youcan. Now mind when you are 
wanted in the morning, you will be incapable of stand- 
ing or rising. They will carry you out; and you must 
lie down in the cart, and suffer yourself to be carried 
quietly up the steps of the scaffold, keeping yourself as 
much in a heap as possible. ‘Tricard will be there to 
make sure, and so shall I. Thanks to the rouleaur, one 
of the jailers is already our friend. I know where the 
executioner who officiates to-morrow morning is to 
be found, and depend upon it that gold, and his know- 
ledge that the days, or rather hours of the ‘ terreur’ are 
numbered, will induce him to aid the deception; and 
very fortunately, as I said, there will be, thanks to my 
Sutur’s impatience, very little light. And now, dear 
Auguste, au revoir, for 1 have much yet to do.” 

‘She was gone, leaving me gratified certainly, but by 
no means comfortable—not in the least either in mind 
or body. I was sewed up in a sack as it were, and, 
spite of the cold, my head and face were speedily in a 
profuse perspiration. Then there were so many 
chances! The executioner might refuse te cheat his 
beloved guillotine, or he might take the bribe, and still 
chop off the real head over the bargain! Or the sham 
one—I could feel it shake and sway to and fro, except 
when I steadied it with my hand—might slip away be- 
fore its time! My friend, that was the dismallest 
night I ever passed. To crown all, I could not, try as 
I might, use my snuff-box; and the dreadful sensation 
T endured all night in consequence, none but an inve- 
terate snuff-taker as I was, and am, can imagine or 
dream! Tonnerre! but I was several times tempted to 
tear myself out of my enclosure, and have a pinch or 
two at all risks and hazards! 

‘Everything happened in the morning as Coralie had 
foretold. I was drag, out, and I could understand, 
from the manner in which the gentleman who officiated 
about my head and shoulders handled me, that he at 
least remained faithful to his hire. The cart rumbled 
on, and soon arrived at the foot of the scaffold. The 
comparative silence of the place satisfied me there were 
but few persons present. This was fortunate. Presently 
footsteps approached, and I discerned the voice of 
Coralie coaxing Tricard to withdraw from contemplat- 
ing his supposed victim. An instant afterwards, a 
fellow, evidently not in the secret, drew me out by the 
legs, and threw me over his shoulder, with a jerk so 
violent, that if I had not fortunately made a successful 
grasp at the nose at the very moment, it would have 
sent the head spinning again. Up he ran with me, and 
deposited me with another functionary. I heard the 
scissors clipping away my false locks, and then I fainted. 
When restored to consciousness, I found myself in a 


small strange apartment, liberated from the surcoat, 


with Coralie chafing my temples. I heard that, thanks 
to the obscurity of the morning, and the address of the 
executioner, everything passed off remarkably well; 
and M. Tricard was at that moment impatiently await- 
ing his bride. Before next day closed, Robespierre and 
his associates had perished; some by their own hands, 
and some by the doom they had so often awarded to 
others. Tricard shared the fate of the master-butchers. 

‘Coralie and I lived happily together for many months 
afterwards; but at last the conscription found me, and 
I followed the consul-emperor in the brilliant career 
which, but for English gold, and a few French traitors, 
would have completed the subjugation of Europe, to 
the eternal glory of France.’ 

Such was the story of Lieutenant Auguste Dubarle ; 
but, to speak frankly, had it not been for the evidence 
of the waxen head and its green s before my 
eyes, I could hardly have believed it. 


LIGHT AND VEGETATION. 


Unper the persevering and systematic investigations 
of scientific inquirers, meteorology is gradually yielding 
up its secrets: its invisible agencies are found to act in 
obedience to certain fixed laws. From feeling our way, 
as it were, in the dark, we are beginning to catch 
glimpses of the true state of things with regard to this 
most important branch of natural knowledge. Scarcely 
a country in Europe but has contributed its share 
towards the common stock of facts and experiments. 
In our own country the subject has been widely exa- 
mined into; it has formed one of the most prominent 
subjects of inquiry before the British Association, and 
we propose in the present paper to bring together the 
accumulated results in one general statement. 

A few years since, the discovery was made that a ray 
of light contains within itself several distinct principles. 
Light and heat were familiar to every one, but apart 
from these properties, certain’ effects were seen to be 
produced on substances exposed to sunshine, for which 
the ordinary ideas entertained regarding light and heat 
failed to give a satisfactory explanation. The colour 
of precipitates was markedly affected by the duration 
and quality of solar influence, and analogous results 
were observed in a variety of organic and inorganic 
bodies, which at length were referred to chemical action, 
It was at first proposed to distinguish this new prin- 
ciple by the name Energeia. Dr Draper of New York 
suggested the term Tithonicity, constructing a word out 
of the fabled marriage of Tithonus and Aurora. Sir 
John Herschel’s designation, however, actinism, or sun- 
beamism, is the one generally received. 

On passing a ray of light through a prism, there is 
one portion which presents itself to the eye as colours ; 
we detect another by means of a thermometer—we see 
that the mercury rises or falls according to its situation 
in or out of the ray; a third portion, like the second, 
invisible, exerts no influence on the thermometer, and 
in this consists the chemical principle. In one of his 
experiments, Sir John Herschel found that on mixing 
lime-water with a solution of platinum and nitro-muriatic 
acid in the dark, little or no effect is produced; but that, 
on taking it into the sunshine, a yellowish-white pre- 
cipitate is immediately thrown down. Other results of 
a similar nature, and not less interesting, have been 
arrived at by Mr Robert Hunt, who has devoted much 
attention to the subject. He clearly establishes the 
fact of chemical action: the greater light, the greater 
action or most precipitate. Chromate of iron in solu- 
tion, and exposed in tubes to different-coloured rays, 
exhibits various effects: most deposit was formed in 
the blue ray, about half the quantity in the red, and in 
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the yellow less than a quarter of the amount produced 
under the red. 

This difference of power is exhibited in a variety 
of ways: a printed paper held in the violet ray of the 
spectrum must be almost close to the eye before it can 
be read, but in the yellow ray it is legible at a great 
distance. The mercury in a thermometer is lowest in 
the violet ray, and rises as the instrument is passed 
from ray to ray in regular sequence up to the red, 
attaining its maximum outside the latter—an experi- 
ment which clearly marks the distinction between heat 
and light. The heat of the ray, however, varies with 
the medium of which the prism is composed, whether 
it be different kinds of glass, water, or acid solutions; 
the increase in the latter case is from the red toward 
the yellow. When heat alone is to be the subject of 
experiment, Signor Melloni has shown that a prism of 
rock-salt must be used, as this is the only substance as 
yet known which transmits the whole of the heat rays 
without alteration. By an ingenious experiment, Sir 
J. Herschel has obtained an image of the thermic or 
heat spectrum. It consists in the exposure to the ray 
of blackened paper washed rapidly over with alcohol ; 
as evaporation takes place, the image makes its appear- 
ance as three or four light-coloured circular spots, one 
above the other, surmounted by a patch resembling in 
form a greatly-elongated candle flame. 

Turning now to another branch of this subject, we 
shall find the phenomena of light and vegetation not less 
interesting. The results obtained have been brought 
before the British Association at some of the late meet- 
ings by Mr Robert Hunt, to whom the experimental 
labour was intrusted. In the course of his investiga- 
tions he has examined the effect of the three principles 
specified above, combined and separately. Light trans- 
mitted through yellow glass prevents the germination 
of seeds, the reason assigned being, that the actinic or 
chemical portion of the ray is prevented from passing 
by the use of glass of this colour. For perfect vegeta- 
tion, a proper combination of the three principles is 
required: germination, growth, flowering, and fructi- 
fication, cannot be attained without them. We learn 
from Mr Hunt that the arrangements of nature are 
beautifully in accordance with the recent discoveries. 
* During spring,’ as he has lately explained before the 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society, ‘it is now an ascertained 
fact that the solar beam contains a large amount of the 
actinic principle, necessary at that season for the ger- 
mination of seeds and the development of buds. In 
summer there is a larger proportion of the light-giving 
principle necessary to the formation of the woody por- 
tions of plants; and towards autumn, the calorific or 
heat-giving principles of the solar rays increase.’ These 
facts explain many phenomena of vegetation, as wit- 
nessed in different climates. Where light, heat, and 
actinism are most abundant, there will vegetation be 
most luxuriant, besides such minor effects as are to be 
found in modifications of colour. Persons who have 
visited the United States often remark the brighter 
green tint of vegetation generally as compared with 
that of this country. 

Extraordinary effects of solar radiation are some- 
times exhibited. Contrary to the general opinion, the 
clear, hot, bright sky of the summer of 1846 was very 
unfavourable to photographic practice. Again, as was 
reported at the meeting of the British Association in 
that year, ‘many of our garden flowers—particularly 
roses—have exhibited an abnormal condition, leaf-buds 
being developed in the centre of the flower, arising 


from the vegetative functions of the plant overpowering 
its reproductive functions.’ The production of chloro- 
phyl, or the colouring matter of leaves, is said to be 
due to the luminous and actinic rays. Dr Draper con- 
siders that ‘ the beams of the sun are the true nervous 
principle of plants. To the yellow ray is assigned thcir 
nutritive processes, to the blue their movements. We 
can therefore easily understand how it is,’ he continues, 
‘that botanists who have sought in the interior of plants 
for indications of a nervous agent never found them. 
That agent is external.’ The chemical effect of a ray 
is not in proportion to its light, but to its actinism. 
The direction of plants is said to be principally deter- 
mined by the blue rays. ‘ Therefore, inquires Dr 
Gardner in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine’ for 1844, 
‘does not the colour of the sky regulate the upright 
growth of stems to a certain extent? Is it not in virtue 
of the soliciting force therein: that plants continue to 
grow erect whenever other disturbing forces are in 
equilibrio?’ We have noticed the views entertained 
by the two last-named gentlemen as suggesting in- 
teresting points for inquiry, although in some respects 
opposed to conclusions arrived at in this country. The 
discrepancies, after all, may exist more in difference 
of time, place, and exactitude of observation, than in 
actual fact. 

In one of Mr Hunt’s experiments, a spectrum from a 
large water-prism was made to fall on some boxes of 
cress: the red ray caused the plants to shrink or bend 
away from it, but without diverging from the line of 
the ray, while the contrary effect is produced by the 
refrangible rays; the plants bend forward, solicited, as 
it were, by the light falling on them. The space on the 
spectrum in which plants first begin to turn green, 
extends from the mean green ray to the extreme blue. 
*I therefore conclude,’ pursues Mr Hunt, ‘that the 
luminous rays are essential in the process, producing 
the decomposition of the carbonic acid, and the deposi- 
tion of the required carbon, which is afterwards in all 
probability combined with hydrogen under the influence 
of purely chemical force, as exerted by actinic 
principle.’ 

In connection with this part of the subject, a highly- 
interesting experiment was made in New York. Glass 
tubes were provided filled with water, containing a 
solution of carbonic acid gas; in each a few leaves of 
grass were placed, care being taken that all should be 
as much as possible alike. The prepared tubes were 
then suspended, one in each ray of a spectrum, thrown 
on the wall of a darkened chamber, and contrived so 
as to remain stationary for several hours. If the sun 
shine brightly, the effect is soon apparent: the tube in 
the yellow ray begins in a short time to throw up 
bubbles in a quantity sufficient to be collected and 
measured. Orange and green come next; they act in 
concert, but rather less strongly than yellow; a few 
bubbles rise in the blue, while the violet remains per- 
fectly quiescent. The inference is, that the digesting 
powers of plants are most promoted by yellow rays, 
and by the others in proportion to their illuminating 

wer. 

PeThe effect of heat and light varies not only at dif- 
ferent seasons, but at different hours of the same day, 
as shown by the variations of tint on photographic 
paper exposed for the purpose of observation. ‘ It is 
not,’ says Mr Hunt, ‘a mere difference of tint, but an 
actual change in the colour ; thus frequently the light 
of both morning and evening will give to chloride of 
silver a rose hue, whilst that of noon will change it to 
a bluish variety of brown.’ Thus a few hours repre- 


sent on a small scale what takes place within a year, — 


within the annual course of vegetation. 
observes the writer just quoted, ‘ we find the chemical 


‘In spring,’ 


influences exerting, without interference, their most | 
decided force; seeds then germinate, and young buds — 
effected, 


and shoots are developed. As soon as this is 
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_ the luminous rays, with the advance of the sun, become 


more active, and the formation of woody fibre proceeds 
under their particular agency ; not that the chemical 
power becomes dormant, but it is rendered proportion- 
ally less active by the agency of light. In the late 
summer and the autumn, the peculiar properties of the 
calorific rays are required; and under their agency with 
diminished powers of light, the ripening of fruits and 
the production of seed are accomplished.’ The para- 
thermic rays are, so to speak, neutralised in spring and 
early summer by the refrangible rays; in autumn, the 
former become active, and are supposed to assist in im- 
ing the brown hue to leaves at that season. And 
ere the subject connects itself with the undulatory 
theory. The particle which produces violet light is 
said to oscillate seven hundred and twenty-seven mil- 
lions of times in the millionth part of a second! To 
these infinite movements, the action of imponderable 
upon ponderable atoms, an important task is assigned. 
How many vibrations of luminiferous ether, asks Dr 
Draper, must go to the production of a single tree? 
Take a monarch of the forest—it has been built up 
chiefly by the influence of yellow light. A wave of 
this light vibrates five hundred and thirty-five times in 
the millionth of the millionth of a second! How incon- 
ceivable the number required for the formation of a 
giant oak! 

Mr Hunt has given a practical value to his observa- 
tions by showing the hurtful effects of the German 
white sheet-glass when used for greenhouses or conser- 
vatories. He states that, ‘ under this kind of glass, plants 
were subject to an injurious solar influence which they 
had not suffered under the old crown-glass. It became 
therefore necessary to discover means to cut off those 
parathermic rays, which, passing through the white 
glass, scorched and browned particular portions of the 
leaves, without cutting off the other portions of the 
rays which were necessary to the growth of the plant. 
This remedy has been discovered and applied at Kew 
Observatory: it was a green glass, stained with oxide 
of copper, which glass effectually excluded the injurious 
parathermic rays, while it admitted the other solar rays 
necessary for the plant as freely as ordinary white glass. 
In the manufacture of this green glass it was essential 
that no manganese should be used, as was the case in 
white glass. If manganese were used, the glass would, 
after a while, assume a pinkish hue, which would more 
freely admit the burning rays.’ Contrary to expecta- 
tion, the appearance of this glass for horticul pur- 
poses is rather pleasing than otherwise. 

The actinometer — sund er—is one among 
other instruments regularly ‘read off’ at the Green- 
wich Observatory, the object being to measure and de- 
termine the amount and intensity of direct rays from 
the sun. By using it at different heights, we can tell 
how much heat is absorbed in its passage through dif- 
ferent strata of the atmosphere, or on the interposition 
of clouds, and the decrease caused by an eclipse. The 
readings of the instrument occupy several minutes, one 
reading being taken at a minute precisely after the 
other, at certain intervals arranged beforehand. By 
some persons the actinic principle has been supposed to 
be the cause of magnetism. ‘This is a point, however, 
to be determined only after long-continued observation. 
In the published record of his astronomical labours at 
the Cape of Good Hope, Sir John Herschel threw out 
some impressive suggestions as to the influence of solar 
light on geological changes; and the subject has been 


| quite recently brought under discussion in the Geolo- 


gical Society, in papers by Mr Saull and Sir J. Lub- 
bock. The question is a promising one, and if steadily 
pursued, will lead to something more than speculation. 
‘The power of light,’ to conclude in the words of Mr 
Hunt, ‘has been in action for countless ages on the 
earth’s surface; and by pursuing with due care the 
investigations, we may be enabled to proceed, step by 
step, into the great laboratory of nature, and discover 
the various causes which have been in operation on the 


= 


consolidated masses of this globe, and which are pro- 
ducing multifarious chemical changes, to the excitation 
of which are due the great magnetic phenomena which 
are exciting so much the attention of philosophers.’ 


POETRY OF THE ANGLO-INDIANS. 
Way has Anglo-India produced no poetry which can 
bear any comparison with the poetry of the mother 
country? Many things conspire, one would think, to 
give India a superiority in this respect. Its denizens 
usually receive at least an elementary education in 
England; and when warm in youth, high in hope, 
and fervid in imagination, betake themselves to the 
sunny climes of the East, which come back upon their 
memory like a dream of childhood—for a considerable 
proportion of them are Indian-born. If any germ 
of poetry lurked in their composition, it would here 
receive, we might suppose, a more than usually rapid 
development from new scenery, manners, figures, cos- 
tumes, attitudes—in short, from all those external things 
which form at least the material part of poetry. But 
this we know, by experience, is not the case. The 
Anglo-Indians are merchants, lawyers, soldiers; they 
devote themselves to philosophical and literary inquiry, 
and to the various branches of practical science: but, 
generally speaking, they have hitherto been satisfied 
with a faint echo of song from Europe, hanging, like 
exiles, their own unwilling harps upon the willows. 

In an article in a Calcutta periodical,* this apparent 
anomaly is accounted for, as regards the earlier English 
adventurers in.Hindoostan, by the fact, that they were 
all engaged in the prosaic pursuits of commerce. The 
jingling of gold mohurs, the author tells us, does not 
harmonise with the jingling of rhyme; and bales of 
cotton, heaps of betel-nut, pillars of salt, and maunds 
of rice, are not good sources of poetic inspiration. After 
these, or rather mingling with these, came the clang of 
war to ‘scare the genius of poetry from the country!’ 
But this is not the effect of war elsewhere. The most 
troubled times have frequently produced the best poets, 
and their loftiest strains have been sounded and lis- 
tened to amid the din of arms. Neither is commerce, 
we apprehend, to be blamed for disgusting the muse 
with its low calculations of rupees, annas, and pice; for 
her habitation is not exclusively in the woods and fields, 
but likewise amid the densest crowds and meanest occu- 
pations of human beings. 

In a former paper we have noticed the periodical 
literature of the Anglo-Indians ;f but we must now 
draw attention to a fact alluded to by the writer in the 
* Oriental Magazine,’ and alluded to without any due 
sense of its importance ; for therein lies the cause of the 
comparative feebleness, and want of elaboration, ob- 
servable in the whole range of the imaginative litera- 
ture of the country. When a nation rises gradually 
from barbarism to refinement, books always appear 
before journals. The more energetic spirits of the time 
address themselves to the minds of men in volumes that 
travel slowly through the world of intellect; and it is 
not till some considerable progress has been made, that 
such literary luxuries are invented as newspapers and 
magazines. With the new settlements of old nations 
the case is different. There the inhabitants find them- 
selves in the stage of journalism, without having in 
their own persons gone through the earlier process. 
Newspapers—a commercial and social necessity—are 
the literature, and the only literature, of the settlement ; 


* The ‘ Oriental Magazine.’ The author of the article—and at 
journal— 


¢ Journal, No. 210, new series. 
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and hence the slight and fugitive character of its 
merely literary productions. In India, to this character 
was superadded a certain narrowness and restriction, 
arising from the position in which our countrymen 
found themselves ; a handful of Europeans surrounded 
and hemmed in by millions of Asiatics, with whom 
they had nothing in common. India was their abiding- 
place only for a time. They looked backward to the 
country they had left, and forward to the period of their 
return; and their efforts in imaginative composition 
were divided between these two—their poetry consist- 
ing of sentimental memories and hopes, and never of 
healthy views of the wonderful present in the midst 
of which they wandered in discontented exile. 

It was well on in the present century before Anglo- 
Indian literature began to assume any distinctness even 
in its periodical form. ‘Before the administration of 
the Marquis of Hastings,’ says Mr Montague, ‘from 
which period we date the rise of British-Indian litera- 
ture, there were found some young men who, lost in 
the fumes of tobacco, sung of its praises, and mortalised 
their hookah. There were others who raised a plain- 
tive note on the miseries of this land, and in some mea- 
sure to compensate for the evils of which they com- 
plained, ended the diapason with a brilliant display of 
the gold and the silver, the jewels and the precious 
stones, of British India. Another set, encamped in the 
low and marshy plains of Bengal, wrote anathemas in 
rhyme against the little mosquitoes, which buzzed about 
their quills, and left the print of their affections on 
their faces and hands. A fourth set, animated by the 
victories of Bangalore and Seringapatam, the Mahratta 
and Pindarrie wars, composed lyrics on those subjects, 
which are now happily forgotten, and are to be found 
hawked about the streets by some poor itinerant book- 
seller, whose “ silver ae 
A fifth set sung of the Lye of the maidens they had 
left in Albion’s isle, and sometimes as unfortunately of 
the Leilas and Dudus with whom they had cultivated 
an acquaintance here.’ 

The administration of the Marquis of Hastings, our 
readers may remember, saw the British for the first 
time the nominal as well as real masters of India. In 
1819, the Mahratta and Pindarrie war was terminated ; 
and although we had the egregious folly to leave a 
shadowy king of the Mahrattas on the little throne of 
Sattara (which in these last days has subjected us to 
such terribly long speeches), we parcelled out the rest 
of the country at our pleasure, and pensioned its native 
rulers. From this brilliant period we felt ourselves 
more at home in India; and literature, as a natural con- 
sequence—that is, periodical literature—began to rise 
and flourish. The poets, it is true, did not aspire be- 
yond their corner in the newspapers ; but some of them 
were really poets for all that, and circumstances have 
made us even in England familiar with the names and 
talents of some of them. The initials, for instance, so 
popular in India, D. L. R., have been resolved into the 
name of David Lester Richardson, the author of two 
volumes of elegant and suggestive essays; and Calder 
Campbell, by transferring the services of his delicate 
muse to the press of this country, has enabled us to 
account for the reputation he won on the other side of 
the ocean. Neither Captain Richardson, however, nor 
Major Campbell is an Indian poet. They both carried 
abroad with them the atmosphere of their native coun- 
try, and for the most part seemed to write surrounded 
by her scenery and her old familiar faces. 

There is one name, however, which deserves mention 
among the pioneers of Indian poetry, and which will 
not fail to be recorded hereafter by the literary histo- 
rian of the country. Henry Louis Vivian Derozio was 
not without general talent, and a certain elegance of 
mind; but these were not of an amount or of a cha- 
racter sufficient of themselves to preserve him from 
oblivion. He was sae on Ane mg his 
com: as being ly an An abe 
fog hid materials from the 


scenes and persons of the 


country, although the form of his thoughts (unluckily 
for him) was moulded after the fashionable models 
of European taste. He was born in Calcutta in 1809, 
received a tolerable education, served for some time as 
a clerk in a counting-house, and then became an assist- 
ant to his uncle, an indigo-planter at Bhaugulpore. An 
indigo plantation is simply a farm devoted chiefly to 
one kind of cultivation; but it has a character of re- 
moteness and solitariness which rarely belongs to the 
farms of Europe. Here Derozio had full opportunity 
for indulging his poetical feelings; and, like other aspir- 
ants in India, his first productions appeared in the 
newspapers, where they attracted some attention under 
the signature of ‘Juvenis.’ In his seventeenth year 
he published his first volume of poetical pieces; and 
in the following year a second volume, containing an 
ambitious poem called the ‘Fakeer of Jungheera.’ At 
this time he became a teacher in the Hindoo College, 
but was dismissed, in consequence of some charges that 
were made against him of heterodox instruction both 
in religion and morals. The true cause of his dismissal, 
according to Mr Montague, was the bigotry of the 
native managers of the institution, who were ‘ alarmed 
at the progress which some of the pupils were making 
under Derozio, by actually cutting their way through 
ham and beef, and wading to liberalism through tum- 
blers of beer. We must explain this to some of our 
readers, by informing them that such enormities in the 
way of eating and drinking involved loss of caste, and 
the abandonment of the Hindoo faith. After this he 
was concerned in several periodicals, and edited for 
some time a large daily paper called the ‘ East Indian.’ 

But in 1831 his busy career was arrested by the cho- 
lera, which, in the or of his literary hopes and pro- 
jects, carried him off in the twenty-second year of 


sweeps his aged breast.” | his age. 


We. have said that Derozio scarcely deserves to be 
remarked for what he has actually done; but the fol- 
lowing lines, which are the — of the Fakeer of 
Jungheera, will show what might have been expected 
had the youth (then in his eighteenth year) been per- 
mitted to live :— 


* How like young spirits on the wing 
The viewless winds are wandering ! 
Now o’er the flower-bells fair they creep, 
Waking sweet odours out of sleep ; 
Now stealing softly through the grass, 
That rustles as the breezes pass, 

Just breathing such a gentle sigh, 
As love would live for ever by ! 
The sun-lit stream in dimples breaks, 
As when a child from slumber wakes, 
Sweet smiling on its mother—there, 
Like heavenly hope o’er mortal care ! 
The sun is like a golden urn, 
Where floods of light forever burn, 
And fall like blessings fast on earth, 
Bringing its beauties brightly forth. 
From field to field the butterfly 
Flits—a bright creature of the sky; 
As if an angel plucked a flower 
From fairest heaven's immortal bower, 
The loveliest, and the sweetest there, 
Blooming like bliss in life’s parterre ; 
And after having pinions given, 
As earnest of eternal powers, 
To show what beauty buds in heaven 
Had sent it to this world of ours. 
And wildly roving there the bee, 
On quivering wing of melody, 
From shrub to shrub enamoured hies, 
Then like a faithless lover flies, 
Giddy and wild even as he sips 
Their honey from the flowerets’ lips. 
Oh! there beneath the chequered shade 
By the wide-spreading banyan made, 
How sweetly wove might be the theme 
Of gifted bard’s delicious dream ! 
His temples fanned by freshing air, 
His brain by fancies circled fair, 
His heart on pleasure’s bosom laid, 
His thoughts tn robes of song arrayed— 
How blest such beauteous ~ would be 
Unto the soul of 
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* No serf has lighted yon kiosk, 
There’s no Muezzin in the mosque— 
No vesper hymn, no morning prayer 
Shall be put up or answered there. 
The sacred hall, the holy sod, 
By unbelievers’ feet are trod, 
And ruthless hands have reft away 
The marble that might mock decay. 
No revel’s held in yon Dulan, 
No priest from hallowed Al Koran 
A verse in solemn strain shall read, 
Nor faithful Moslem chant his creed, 
‘Where many a sage Enthusiast 
Has worshipped ; but that day is past ! 
The weed is on the sable wall, 
The wild-dog’s howling in the hall, 
The broken columns scattered by ; 
And hark ! the owlet’s dismal cry 
Is driven through the lattice high ; 
A moonbeam’s gleaming through the cleft 
That Ruin half reluctant left : 
Yet onward went he, and his march 
Is shown by what was once an arch ; 
And many a shattered stop and stone, 
Where lights the foot with faltering tread, 
But sadly speak of what is gone, 
As relics whisper of the dead. 
These are like some celestial tone 
Of music that undying fled, 
To which (though ne’er the hallowed strain 
May e’en in echo wake again) 
The memory is riveted ! 
I would not have the day return 
That saw these wrecked in all their pride. 
As he who weeps o’er Beauty’s urn 
Feels—what he felt not by her side— 
A gloom that gives to sorrow zest! 
A ray that’s welcome to the breast.’ 

Our readers will observe from these extracts that the 
most national of the Anglo-Indian poets has but very 
little of an Indian character. He appears, in fact, to 
have read Byron and Moore till he h altogether 
with his own intellectual identity. Still, the name of 
Derozio, for the reasons we have mentioned, is worth 
preserving; and Mr Mon e is entitled to our thanks 
for the brief memorials of him he has given in the 
‘Oriental Magazine.’ It seems that a collection of L.80 
was made for a monument to be erected over his grave; 
although the money was ‘ misappropriated,’ and the 
grave lost among the crowd of common tombs. This 
amount would have been better spent in printing a selec- 
tion (and a rigid one) from his works, with some such 
brief notice of his life as the one given by Mr Montague. 
The volume would have been a literary monument, valu- 
able not for its materials, but as a landmark in the early 
history of Anglo-Indian a. The time, however, is 
now past for such a publication; and Derozio, we fear, 
must be suffered to moulder among other modern an- 
tiques, till, at a more advanced epoch of the national 
literature, the curious inquirer comes to look for the 
record of his name and doings in some such desultory 
column as the present. 


THE OTAGO SETTLEMENT. 


RatHer more than twelve months ago (No. 194), we 
gave an account of a project for forming the settlement 
of Otago in New Zealand, under the auspices of, and 
in connection with, the Free Church of Scotland; and 
expressed a hope that the interesting experiment would 
meet with no early mishap to discourage intending 
emigrants. Our readers of all persuasions will learn 
with satisfaction that this colony of Scotchmen is at 
length founded, and likely to do well. The Bombay 
newspapers bring the intelligence that the two vessels, 
the John Wickliffe and Philip Laing, which conveyed 
the first body of settlers, have arrived at their destina- 
tion, and that immediate steps were taken to bring the 
affairs of the colony into shape. ey Cargill, who 
sailed in the Philip Laing from the Clyde, and who was 
to act as a magistrate till a municipal corporation 
was formed, has issued an address to the emigrants, 


dated ‘ Port Chalmers, Otago Harbour, 15th April, 
1848,’ which we abridge as follows :— 


‘Friends and fellow-passengers—I have now the happi- 


ness to congratulate you on the safe arrival of our whole 
reliminary party; the ship John Wickliffe, from London, 
ving entered this harbour on the 22d ult., and the Philip 
aay Sowa Greenock, on the present date. The 
has been made by the former in 93 days from fand to 
land, or 99 days from port to port; and by the latter in 
115 and 117 days respectively. Our numbers being 278 
souls in all, exclusive of 19 who go on to Wellington. * * * 
A tempo barrack for the women and children has been 
provided; the lands are staked out, and ready for imme- 
diate choice and occupation; and we have three months’ 
provisions and groceries in store, to be issued at cost price, 
and kept up by additional imports until those of our com- 
munity who are so purposed, together with the competition 
of neighbouring settlements, shall have supplied our mar- 
kets in the usual course of trade. 
‘Your beautiful and commodious harbour is now before 
you; its enclosing and rounded hills, wooded from the 
summit to the water's edge, you have partially explored, 
together with the site of Port Chalmers and Dunedin, and 
the adjacent lands laid out for suburban sections; and 
some of you have also glanced at the series of rich valleys 
comprising the rural sections, extending to the Clutha and 
its banks. In the cultivations of the few squatters (mostly 
from Ross and Sutherland) who have been waiting to join 
you, you have seen and en of the wheat, barley, oats, 
and en stuffs they have been in the habit of raising, 
together with the sheep and cattle depastured on the hills 
you are to graze. The climate also in this, the month of 
April, which eet re: with October at home, you can at 
once perceive ; whilst the vigorous health of the surveyors, 
exposed as they have been in the wilderness for two years 
~ and of other Europeans of all ages who have squatted 
‘or various periods during the last twenty years, together 
with their unvarying testimony as to open winters and 
temperate summer—and the prosperous circumstances in 
which you find them, notwithstanding their want of com- 
bination, and distance from each other—must enable you 
to satisfy your friends at home that the movement you 
have made is in all respects, as to things temporal, judi- 
cious and advantageous. * * * When we look to the 
difficulties in this fine country with which others have 
to which they were e » we. ought to ly im- 
pressed with the contrast of our own ‘position. My friends, 
it is a fact that the eyes of the British empire, and I may 
say of Europe and America, are upon us. The rulers of 
our great country have struck out a system of colonisation 
on liberal and enlightened principles, and small as we now 
are, we are the precursors of the first settlement which is 
to put that system to the test. Our individual interests 
are therefore bound up with a t public cause. Our 
duties as pioneers may be somewhat arduous, but, as com- 
pared with all that have gone before us, they are light and 
transitory. We no doubt encounter a wilderness; but 
we do so in a climate equal at least to the south of Eng- 
land, and with appliances altogether new. The cargo of 
the “ John Wickliffe” is nearly on shore. A storehouse is 
roofed in, and similar matters are being proceeded with, 
which give work for all until the choice of town allotments 
shall have been made, when all hands shall be required 
and engaged by the owners of these lands to crect their 
houses, and those of their engaged servants, ere the ap- 
hing winter, such as it is, shall arrive. Meanwhile, I 
ve established the wages for public works in at 
3s. a day for a common labourer, and 5s. for en ; 
but when such works, after the houses referred to are up, 
shall be resumed, they will then be executed by con- 
tract, and so as to give continuous employment for all. 
In fixing the rate of wages until the hands of our indus- 
trial classes are sufficiently initiated for the taking of con- 
tracts, it was necessary to take care that the rate should 
not be such as to overtax the capitalist, and, on the other 
hand, that the labourer should have such increased pay as 
the new and profitable field for both parties should appear 
to warrant; such pay being at the same time altogether 
in money, to be laid out by the labourer as he pleases, and 
on the food he prefers. The result, as the fore- 
going rate is, that the man who, for common labour, had 
2s. a week at home, subject to house-rent, is now receiving 
18s, with a free house and fuel, and grazing for his cow. 
You now land with all your implements and effects on the 
spot which is to be your home, and where the man who has 
only his hands to depend upon must see, by all that is 
around him, that, industry and economy, he can 


— 
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maintain a family in comfort, and achieve his a 7 
dence ere the apy Bed years can overtake him. Still, 
however, we are but a body of pioneers, and, as such, must 
encounter some roughness until our houses are up; but, 
with willing minds, we shall soon be prepared to receive 
our brethren from home with a hearty weleome and an 
approving conscience. W. CarcILt.’ 


WINTERING IN PAU. 
BY A LADY. 
FOURTH ARTICLE.—CHRISTMAS. 


Tue latter days of December were so fine, we con- 
stantly made excursions into the country far beyond a 
walking distance. Sometimes the gentlemen walked, 
though I had to get the help of a donkey, for my invalid 
son was by this time almost as strong as other young 
men of his age. Sometimes we all mounted on ponies, 
and in this way we went up among the valleys for 
miles, more and more enchanted with the scenery, and 
more and more satisfied with the climate. All the win- 
ter through we found — sitting out in the parc on 
the benches, often holding umbrellas, for the sun is 

werful. The inhabitants make full use of this beauti- 
ul pleasure-ground; we never went there at any hour 
without finding it occupied. We observed that early 
in the mornings almost all the tradespeople contrived 
to get an hour’s exercise. there with their families ; 
while in the afternoons, about the five o’clock dinner 
hour, crowds of the inferior classes gathered there for 
the same purpose, for in this happy country it is not 
the habit to overtask the frame. All allow themselves 
leisure for the enjoyment of rest. Business does not 
invade the whole life of man or woman either. Shops 
are early closed, servants and apprentices have fitting 
recreation, and the masters are content with dividing 
their time between their offices and their families, which 
last get through their existence none the less merrily 
for having a few busy hours each day instead of suc- 
ceeding to millions and idleness. On Sundays, all the 
town seemed by one consent to adjourn to the parc; it 
was always on that day crowded, and quite different 
from what we had observed at home; the men of the 
bourgeois order were very superior in appearance to 
the women. Trade is not very brisk with the Pau 
shopkeepers. Pedlars from a distance frequently visit 
the place, bringing with them a better description of 
goods than the town itself can supply. The finer furs, 
the handsomer silks and ribbons, superior lace, and 
chintzes all the way from Alsace, reached us in this 
. wandering way. 

As Christmas a the little town quite 
wakened up, the shops were suddenly filled with every 
sort of pretty thing likely to attract the eye at 
this present-giving season— quantities of handsome 
china nicknacks in endless variety, novelties of innu- 
merable descriptions decked every window: amongst 
other things very beautiful prints, so cheap, I could 
hardly believe the man did not make a mistake in 
asking but five or ten francs for what would have been 
one or two guineas at home. The water-colour draw- 
ings were excellent, and equally low-priced. But the 
confectionary outshone all—the quantities of every sort 
of bonbons, and the pretty cases to contain them, were 
a show of themselves. Everybody seems to think it 
necessary to give something to every other body—quite 
a fortune is spent on these gifts. Relations and inti- 
mate friends make really handsome presents to one 
another; the next in degree give trifles, and sweet- 
meats and comfits in boxes more or less beautiful, and 
then they descend to ornamented paper-cases. The 
last night of the old year is the appointed time to make 
these offerings—they are sent round with compliments, 
bouquets, and sometimes verses. We fared very well ; 
I received numberless articles, for which I had no 
manner of use, and yet 4 —e them # the kind 
intention of the donors ; as for sugar-plums, I might 
have opened a stall with them. My son entered quite 


into the spirit of the business, and went about distri- 
buting sweets in every sort of bag, box, or basket. 

The three first days of the new year the streets were 
- crowded. All the world was calling to inquire 
‘or all the world; and as the servants could not have 
stood the fatigue of perpetually running to open the 
doors, or perhaps because they were similarly occupied 
in their own sphere, it is the custom to place a large 
china dish or a basket on a stand at the entrance of 
every apartment, into which the visitors, after ringing 
the bell, merely fling their cards. The ringing in our 
hotel never ceased the whole day: but it is only in 
cases of intimacy that the visit at this time is a real 
one; | ape appearances are not looked for till the 
end of the week, when the cards have to be redeemed, 
so to speak, by the owners. It made quite a hubbub 
in the town, and it was extremely fatiguing to elderly 
limbs at anyrate mounting up so many flights of stairs 
in succession. It took a French friend of ours four 
whole days to get through his acquaintance, although 
he made use of his carriage to convey him about the 
town. All the authorities, civil and military, march 
about in processions on this important business, inter- 
changing their courtesies with very amusing formality. 
One good effect results from this old custom: a call 
on all acquaintance is imperative, even supposing there 
may have been some little interruption to friendly 
relations from some unexplained annoyance. Many 
slight coolnesses are thus frequently ended by the re- 
newal of intercourse brought on by the season, good- 
humour becomes universal, and a spirit of kindliness 
pervades all intercourse. 

I liked much to visit the French and Spanish ladies 
in the afternoons. On their reception-days they held 
levées. The French ladies frequently received me in 
their luxuriously-furnished bedrooms, where I cannot be 
persuaded that they ever slept, but where they seemed 
to — on their private employments, and where I 
generally found them engaged with some pursuit that 
could be followed in company. All the furniture, as 
well as all the personal addenda to their different occu- 
pations, were of a more ornamental description than we 
are in the habit of seeing among the same rank of per- 
sons in our own country. Here I am led to remark, 
that the French appeared generally to be an unaffected 
people—a people who pretend to be nothing that 
they are not. If they are poor, they say so, and act 
accordingly: if they have risen from a lower estate, 
they never blush to allude to it: if they have inferior 
relations, they do not turn their backs on them. As 
far as I could judge, nobody aped a higher station than 
their own; nobody made sacrifices for appearances, or 
put themselves in what they so emphatically call a false 
position. In consequence of this simplicity of feeling, 
no one was valued for the depth of the purse, nor de- 
spised for a small income, nor neglected for living in a 
confined apartment. People brought with them into 
society their good-humour, their good manners, their 
talents, which were always duly appreciated; and for 
what they wanted there to be neither care nor 
thought. 

Pau being a garrison town, of course there was abun- 
dance of military. Two regiments of infantry occupied 
the spacious barracks. One of these was changed soon 
after our arrival. The twenty thing hed out, 
to be dispersed among the frontier towns, and the forty- 
something replaced it. 
in the gray of the morning, the band playing loudly all 
the while, making believe the soldier’s is a merry life. 
The troops were kept hard at work all the cold weather, 
a week never passing during the winter without a party 
marching out to exercise in the country. The outgoing 
looked far better than the incoming. The men walked 
eight or ten abreast, in their loose greatcoats, with their 
knapsacks on, in so long a file, that the head of the 
column had turned out of sight many minutes before 
the end appeared. The brass band led the way, sound- 
ing forth the only tune I ever heard it play, the same 
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with which we were favoured night and morning when 
the guard was changed at the préfecture. An officer 
walked here and there beside the men, and two mounted 
officers brought up the rear. The pretty part of the 
— came last, at least just before the officers on 
orseback—a little row of vivandiéres, six or seven little 
women, smart, active, gay little creatures, as military 
as dress and air could make them. They wore the red 
cloth trousers, strapped tightly down under polished 
boots, blue cloth jackets, and short full petticoats of the 
same, the jackets fitting as if moulded on them; plaited 
shirt bosoms, black stocks, short, full, white aprons, 
with pockets, neat mob caps, with quilled borders, and 
small low-crowned glazed leathern hats, with broad 
brims, over the caps, set on one side of the head, and a 
smart tassel dangling from them. Over one shoulder 
was strapped the small, gaily-painted keg which marks 
their vocation. A few paces in advance of this pretty 
line marched a row of little boys, the sons of these mar- 
tial mothers, some of them very young; but their step 
was as firm, their bearing as erect, as was their fathers’. 
‘They were all in uniform—miniature soldiers, even to 
the tiny knapsack. Well did their military emperor 
understand his trade, even to the getting up of the 
scenery, paying as much attention to that which was 
to take the eye as he did to the real comforts of his sol- 
diery. There are not many of these sutlers or vivan- 
diéres attached to the regiments. It is not easy for 
either men or officers to obtain leave to marry. The 
colonels cannot grant this permission. Application 
must be made to the commandant of the district, and 
the bride must bring a certain portion, proportioned to 
the rank of her husband. The common soldier’s wife 
is then adopted into the regiment, dressed and fed at the 
expense of the corps, as are her children. The boys 
brought up in the barracks generally follow the pro- 
fession they have been reared in; the girls, who are 
all habited like their mothers, and employed by them 
as their assistants in kitchen and hospital, most 
commonly grow up to be vivandiéres. At a proper 
age, a small dowry is given to them, which is mostly 
bestowed upon a soldier, although no objection is 
ever made to their choosing a husband among the 


civilians. They are considered to be respectable 
women in their military way; and they and their 
picturesque-looking children certainly ad much to 


the effect of a parade day. They lead happy lives, being 
used to barrack habits, and so are quite content with 
what would appear to others of their sex unsuited to 
female feeling or female strength; for I never could 
avoid pitying the fatigues they went through on the 
days of a long march into the country, when, weary 
and dust-soiled, they lagged behind the jaded men late 
in the hot afternoon, returning from a round of five or 
six hours’ duration. They were an extremely well- 
conducted set of people. We never heard of any dis- 
turbance among them, nor ever met a drunken soldier. 
The men struck me as being very small, quite under- 
sized; and my brother told me he had made the same 
remark on those infantry regiments he had seen in 
Paris: it seems the finest men are picked for the 
cavalry and for the gensd’armes, many of whom quite 
equal in stature the men of our larger race. 

The officers were in general better grown; but, as a 
body, they were not the fine-looking gentlemanly per- 
sons we are accustomed to think of in their profession. 
The uniform is dull; the blue coat, when it fits, does 
very well, but the dingy red of the trousers does not 
harmonise with it; neither is the tall cap, so stiff and 
glazy, becoming to them. A cloth bag, cut square, 
with a tassel bending down each upper corner, which is 
worn by the men in undress, is a more graceful head- 
gear. We saw little of the officers, except when walk- 
ing out in the evenings, very few of them entering into 
the society of the place. Invitations to the military 
were in most cases sent to the officer in command of 
the regiment, for himself and his family, and so many 
of his juniors as were wished for, leaving the selection 


to himself, very judiciously, the inferior grades not 
being always composed of men refined enough in their 
manners for the drawing-room. I never could rightly 
understand the constitution of the French army. I was 
always told, with a flourish, that the officers rose from 
the ranks—could so rise, would probably be a more cor- 
rect assertion—and this accounted for the circumspec- 
tion exercised in regard to an acquaintance with them. 
Surely the higher orders cannot, on receiving their com- 
missions, descend to the ranks, although the ranks, as 
with us, may rise to commissions ; if they do, they do 
not stay long there, and they occupy a very different 
position from the merit-raised officers, who seldom 
rise to anything above a sous-lieutenancy, thus con- 
stituting a sort of middle rank in the army, the good 
effect of which must be decided on by military judges, 
or left to time to prove. It must have been one of 
this humble class who, with his wife, lodged nearly op- 
posite to us in a single room, which the lady arranged 
herself, working busily about in the mornings in a very 
plain undress—a cotton wrapper, and a handkerchief 
upon her head—dusting, cooking, and ironing with most 
praiseworthy diligence. She went out to walk with her 
husband in the evening, very prettily dressed in the 
latest fashion, and in the best taste; but her dower 
must have been the minimum permitted, for her hus- 
band had to eke their income out by industrious exer- 
tions on his part. He did a great deal of worsted work 
for the shops; embroidered bags, and slippers, and 
braces; grounded unfinished chair-covers and stools, 
sitting in his dressing-gown near the window busily 
engaged in this occupation, while the wife was em- 
ployed in her household duties. Men on the conti- 
nent frequently ply the needle. Two of the exiled 
Poles, who were much liked, and frequently invited to 
the soirées, unable to manage on fhe scanty pension of 
sixty francs a month kindly granted to them by the 
government, added considerably to their means by thus 
employing their leisure. One of them knit very beauti- 
fully, quite as well as the women of Bagnéres, ornament- 
ing his productions with wreaths of flowers, figures of 
animals, and innumerable open stitches, requiring some 
skill to execute artistically; the other had patched a 
counterpane of bits of silk begged from his lady ac- 
quaintance, all his own work, raffled for, and won by a 
friend of mine, much to the delight of the ingenious 
Pole, with whom she was deservedly a favourite. These 
unfortunate gentlemen were remnants of Napoleon’s 
old Polish brigade, disbanded at the Restoration, living 
on in their adopted country, under strict surveillance, 
with not even a hope of brighter days to cheer their 
melancholy existence. 

There was a grand inspection of the soon after 
the arrival of the new regiment. The little men were 
under arms five hours in such a hot sun, and made a 
most creditable appearance, small as they were, being 
quick and steady, and disciplined to the perfection all 
old soldiers admire, as was fully expressed by the 
emphatic praise of an East Indian general, who was one 
of our party. The review over, each soldier was brought 
up for individual examination: questions asked, kit 
produced, complaints received, and then the 
were visited. Certainly every care is taken of the sol- 
diery, yet the quiet Bearnais was roused to no enthu- 
siasm for the trade. The peasants about Pau pitied 
the ‘ poor soldiers,’ shrugged their shoulders, held the 
—- cheap, always attributing low habits and low 
eelings to the class, regarding their children with com- 
passion when they met them in their uniform playing 
— their older companions in the fields on a 

iday. 

They are a very calm-tempered people, in general, 
among these mountains: it is not gay France hereabouts. 
The holidays are very quietly celebrated, and Sunday 
has little to distinguish it from the rest of the week. 
The people are better dressed, and there are more of 
them wandering about in the afternoons; but no amuse- 
ments are going forward. The shops are open in the 
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morning as usual; the men were often at their trades, 
the women at their needles. No great crowds attending 

yers; the very early mass seemed to be most in 
‘avour with all ranks; the men generally were remiss 
in performing this duty; the soldiery were never 
marched to church except on two days in the year; and 
the gentlemen never showed themselves there at all 
saving on Easter-day, when it is a breach of decorum 
not to attend high mass. The British residents follow 
their various systems of devotion without attracting 
any observation. One of the advantages of living in 
this country is, that no one is ever remarked on for 
his peculiar habits. A dear apartment or a cheap one, 
a large establishment or but a single servant, a gay 
life or a quiet one, a Sunday spent in church or a 
habitual absence from all religious ceremonies—none of 
these ever excite a comment, or bear in anyway upon 
the estimation of character. The only thing which 
subjects an individual to a scrutinising glance is an 
impropriety in dress. That is never passed unnoticed, 

it really seems quite to compromise the reputation 
of the wearer. 

Although the doctrines of the Reformation had taken 
good root in the little kingdom of Bearn, the blight of 
the Edict of Nantes almost entirely annihilated every 
principle so long and wearily contended for. The Hu- 
guenots, at the present time, form a small part of the 
the lower class of whom is principally col- 

ted in a very dirty village about a mile up the river. 
They come in to Pau twice every Sunday, to attend 
service in the cha built by subscriptions raised 
among the British for the accommodation of all of the 
same faith. ‘Their form of worship is Presbyterian, 
with shorter prayers, and a great deal more singing, 
than is customary in our islands. We often went to 
hear the singing, which was excellent, in parts taken 
y fine voices, well instructed, and unaccompanied—the 
clergyman in the pulpit joining in the psalm. He was 
reckoned a very eloquent preacher; and he certainly 
laboured to improve his flock. 

The road to the Huguenot village lay beyond the 
town to our happy valley, past what was called the 
Hara—a very handsome country-house, in which Napo- 
leon rested on his route into Spain, once the property of 
the Comtes de Nayes, now the steed-house for the 
rearing of the fine horses the government is taking 
such pains to improve. We often followed to this 
grand stable the large wagons of scented hay gathered 
from off the plains beneath the céteaur, and made so 
quickly in this fine climate, that the colour is nearly 
preserved, dry as the grass became. ‘There are three or 
four hay harvests during the long summers, for the 
crop is cut when short, and at little cost of labour. The 
Comtes de Nayes were once amongst the wealthiest of 
the Bearnais nobles. Besides this country residence, 
they had a good hotel in the town, standing back a 
little from the Place Royale, with a courtyard in front, 
separated from the street by a facade containing the 
servants’ apartments. The beautiful old cathedral was 
its neighbour, now a ruin, destroyed in the Revolution, 
The Hétel de Nayes escaped; but its owners fell. 
Some were guillotined, others fled. At the Restoration, 
so much of their estates as could be recovered were 
claimed by a cousin, and the widow of the murdered 
comte was restored to her hotel; but in such straitened 
circumstances, that she was glad to let it to a British 
resident, as also part of the facade fora shop. She lived 
herself in a poor but respectable way in two small rooms 
over the porter’s lodge, with a niece or a daughter for 
a companion, 

With the tenant of the facade we often spent a few 
francs, for the mere pleasure of her conversation. She 
was the most obliging shopkeeper we ever met with, 
insisted upon tumbling over her goods as mere subjects 
for discourse, and seemed almost equally satisfied 
whether we purchased what we had thus examined or 
not. It is odd that this lady, and indeed most others 
in the place, went by the Christian name of her hus- 


band—the surnames seemed to be overlooked alto- 
gether. Our laundress was Madame Jaques; Ma- 
dame Henri went our messages; Madame Antoine 
brought us milk ; Madame Pierrot’s fruit was superior. 
Yet the daughters bore the family name, and the hus- 
band was as frequently called by it as by his baptismal 
recognition. I could never make out any other reason 
for this than that it was an old custom. Very near to 
our lady of the facade lived the tailor of the town, to 
whom she recommended my son to apply for some but- 
tons to replace a set the washerwoman had thumped all 
to pieces with her beetle. This tailor’s shop was quite 
open to the street, divided into two small rooms, but not 
at all in the usual way; for it was transversely across 
the window, one above, the other below, something like 
the sets of rooms on the stage—from one to another of 
which poor Mathews used to skip in his different cha- 
racters—or like a doll’s baby-house when the long door 
is opened. Below were the goods: on the shelf above, 
the tailors, all busy at work, cross-legged, and able, from 
their position, to recognise any acquaintance passing 
along the street. The master of this singular-looking 
shop had exactly the sort of buttons we wanted; but no 
words could induce him to take any payment for such 
a trifle; the satisfaction of enabling the young gentle- 
man to replace those that had been destroyed was more 
than sufficient remuneration, so we had to put up with 
the gift, and recollect hereafter to employ the donor, 
which, in due course, we did, and both my brother 
and my son considered themselves admirably well 
served by this gentlemanly artist, whom we found 
to be in his way a great man. He was very hand- 
some, and he rode a very handsome horse, about the 
handsomest to be seen in the town; but he did not 
always like equestrian exercise in the sun. There was 
a story going of a ‘client’ of his who lived a mile or 
two out in the country sending for him to receive an 
order, and getting for answer that the heat of the 
weather rendered it unsafe for the tailor to walk or to 
ride so far. The count understood the hint, and really 
requiring a new coat in a hurry, he sent his car- 
riage for this skilled artificer. So much for being an 
pation 


EVERYTHING IS CONVERTIBLE TO SOME USE. 


Ar the time of the opening of the trade with China, we 
happened accidentally to get into conversation with a 
most respectable shipowner and captain, who is still 
alive in one of the towns on the banks of the Forth, 
and who, though considerably above eighty years of 
age, enjoys excellent health and the most cheerful 
spirits. And among other topics, the prospects of the 
Chinese trade came to be talked of. ‘Oh yes,’ said the 
captain, ‘when we get into the interior of that vast 
country, we shall find a multitude of articles, both of 
nat and artificial production, that have hitherto 
been unknown to us, and which British ingenuity, 
enterprise, and skill, will convert to many important 
uses, and employ for most beneficial ends. ‘Dear sir,’ 
continued the captain, ‘there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, which an Englishman will not turn to some 
account, and get a living by. I recollect when in my 
young days I first went to London, I lodged in a dark 
and narrow court in the city, where, twice in the week 
or so, there came a little dirty man with a bucket and 
a broom, who swept away all the refuse that had accu- 
mulated in the corners, or had been thrown out from 
the houses of the court. This he did entirely on his 
own account, and without any remuneration from the 
inhabitants, who always looked with some little sus- 
picion upon him, as if he was a person that might pick 
up or pilfer something more valuable than the cabbage 
stalks or potato parings that usually encountered the 
sweep of his broom. The next time that I went to 
London I found this cleaner cf the little court still at 
his occupation; but by this time he was in possession 
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of a small cart, drawn by a miserable donkey, had some- 
what enlarged the field of his occupation, and was, in 
fact, the scavenger of the neighbourhood; for there was 
no regular system of police or of street-cleaning in 
London at the time I speak of. bo 

‘In a few years, and on the occasion of another visit 
to my former lodgings, I found James Burton (for 
that, I think, was the man’s name) carrying on his 
trade on a still more elevated and enlarged scale; for 
he was going about with a large van or wagon, drawn 
by two strong horses, and collecting all the mud and 
manure, all the filth and offscourings, of a considerable 
district of the city. In the course of farther time he 
had added to this a great many more wagons of the 
same description, under subordinate labourers, who were 
plying the same disagreeable vocation in various parts 
of London, to the number, it might be, of forty or fifty. 
The progress of this man, and the advancement he had 
made since the first time I saw or knew anything of 
him, arrested my attention, Here, said I to myself, is an 
example of diligence and industry in the very humblest 
walk of life; and here the very same process is going 
on in the way of the accumulation of capital, and 
extension of trade, which in a higher and nobler depart- 
ment is developing itself among the rich merchants of 
Old Broad Street or St Mary Axe. But what can Jem 
do with all the stuff he collects in these huge cara- 
vans, or what profit can he make of it? In answer to 
these inquiries, I discovered that in process of time 
he had hired on lease a large space of ground in the 
outskirts of London, comprising perhaps twenty or 
thirty acres; this he had enclosed with a high wall, in 
which there were about a dozen gates, into each of 
which, all day long, were entering the ponderous wa- 
gons with their loads of every sort of refuse, which 
were deposited in heaps on various parts of the surface 
of the enclosure. On each of these heaps were congre- 
gated a group of dirty women and children (how could 
they be otherwise than dirty?), hired and engaged for 
the purpose, all busy from morning to night grubbing 
amongst the filth, and with the greatest nicety and 
care separating and setting apart the various articles 
of which it was composed, and which could by any pos- 
sibility be converted to a useful purpose. Here is a bit 
of rusty old black iron—that goes to a place by itself; 
here is another of white iron or tin—that also is set by 
itself; here is a piece of bone—there the rim of an old 
hat; here a piece of linen—there a decayed cow-horn ; 
here a rag of woollen cloth—there the end of an old rope; 
and so on. Each article was deposited on its appropriate 
heap, until the heap had grown to a large size, and then 
carts came and took each of them away. And whither 
did they go? Nobody can well say. And yet this 
clever mg industrious man, by various connections 
which he had formed throughout the whole of Eng- 
land, not only found an outlet for each of the articles 
which he thus separated from his manifold dung-heaps, 
but established a regular market for them. We all 
know that the collecting of old iron and rags is not 
an unprofitable occupation; in some parts, too, it is 
thought a good plan to plant potatoes upon the top of 
a bit of woollen cloth; from cow-horns, if I am not 
mistaken, they can extract glue; and we also know to 
what useful purposes as manure the bones of animals 
can be made subservient, and what an important article 
of importation these have now become. In this way 
did Burton form and carry on a large and lucrative 
trade, until he made a fortune ; so that on one occasion 
afterwards, when returning to London from a voyage, 
and inquiring for him, I found that he was riding in 
his carriage, a wealthy and a respected man.’ 

Thus did the captain end his story, and then added a 
shorter one, saying, ‘I remember seeing an old man 
once in Cheapside poking among the stones of the 
causeway with a long stick, having a hook at the end 
of it, and upon going up and inquiring what he was 
doing, I was told that he was searching for the bits of 
the horse shoes that might have been broken off, and 


become fixed among the stones. “ These,” said he, “ are 
of some value. Somehow, by their position on the 
hoof of the animal, they acquire a peculiar quality—the 
iron becomes closely knit and welded together, so that 
for certain purposes, such as the forming of harpoons 
and gun-locks, they make better iron than can other- 
wise be had.” And so,’ concluded the captain, ‘ you 
see that what I said is true—there is nothing which an 
Englishman cannot turn to some use or other.’ 

We lately made some observations on the ‘ Struggles 
for Life in the Metropolis,’ and gave some illustrations 
of them: this is a sort of sequel to these, and exhibits, 
besides, one remarkable example of the success with 
which diligence, assiduity, and verance, even in 
the meanest occupation, are almost always sure of being 
attended in the end. 


NEGRO IMPROVABILITY. 


An article on the subject of Et phy—the science of 
races of men—which appears in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ for 
October, will be perused with no small satisfaction by per- 
sons taking an interest in the of human intelli- 
ce, and the present condition of the coloured races, 
he doctrines which the reviewer establishes from a variety 
of evidence, are to this effect—that notwithstanding the 
extraordinary diversity of cranial formation, and colour of 
skin among mankind, all are of one species or family; and 
that the diversities which strike us as so remarkable are 
a result of circumstances, Taking the Caucasian, or white 
races, as the most perfect type, physically and mentally, 
it is made out aS t tribes may be gradually 
cultivated up to this stan , or dep below it. It 
seems, however, from the evidence adduced, that races 
may be much more rapidly degraded than elevated. Mis- 
ew of all kinds, food, inclemency of climate, severe 
ily labour, will soon brutify, so, to speak, the human 
being; and this fact is indeed obvious from common obser- 
vation. The raising of the species from a lower to a higher 
standard is a work comparatively tardy; yet the elevation 
is certain, provided the proper influences are employed, 
In this latter department of the subject one with 
pleasure of the improvability of‘the negro races; and we 
see, as in a vista, not only the gradual change of their 
features, but the actual abatement of colour in their skins, 
Negroism appears to be a result of centuries of exposure 
to a tropical clime, along with degradation of habits, Alter 
these habits for the better, submit the negro, through 
several generations, to the usual modifying influences of 
civilisation, and there seems no reason to doubt that at 
least com tive whiteness of skin would be the conse- 
quence. ferring the reader to the article in question 
for a luminous treatment of this curious subject, we may 
extract the following passages bearing on negro transfor- 
mation :— 

* The negro type is one which is not unfrequently cited 
as an example of the permanence of the physical charac- 
ters of races. The existing Ethiopian physiognomy is said 
to agree precisely with the representations transmitted to 
us from the remotest periods, in those marvellous pjctures, 
whose preservation in the tombs and temples of Egypt has 
revealed to us so much of the inner life of one of the most 
anciently-civilised nations of the world ; and this physiog- 
nomy, it is further maintained, continues at present iden- 
tically the same from parent to child, even where the 
transportation of a negro population to temperate climates 
and civilised associates (as in the United States) has entirely 
changed the external conditions of their existence. Now 
it is perfectly true that the negro races which have made 
no advance in civilisation, retain the prognathous [pro- 
jecting jaw] character even in temperate regions; and this 
is precisely what we should expect. But it is not true, 
when they have made any in civilisation, that they 
remain equally unaltered. e most elevated forms of 
skull among the African nations are found in those which 
have emerged, in a ter or less degree, from their eA 
nal barbarism. This has chiefly taken place through the 
influence of the Mohammedan religion, which prevails ex- 
the central and eastern part 

ca. 


‘In regard to the it is obvious that 
the time which hn canal ae psed since t' removal is as yet 
too short to expect any considerable alteration of cranial 
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configuration. Many of the now living in the 
West Indian islands are natives of Africa, and a large pro- 
ion of the negro population both there and in the 
nited States are removed by no more than one or two 
descents from their African ancestors. But according to 
the concurrent testimony of disinterested observers both 
in the West Indies and in the United States, an approxi- 
mation in the negro physiognomy to the Euro: model 
is progressively taking place, in instances in which, although 
there has been no intermixture of European blood, the in- 
fluence of a higher civilisation has been powerfully exer- 
cised for a lengthened period. The case of negroes em- 
poe as domestic servants is particularly noticed. Dr 
ancock of Guiana even asserts that it is frequently not at 
all difficult to distinguish a negro of pure blood belonging 
to the Dutch portion of the colony, from another belong- 
ing to the English settlements, by the correspondence be- 
tween the features and expression of each, and those which 
are characteristic of their respective masters. This altera- 
tion, too, is not confined to a change of form in the skull, 
or to the diminution of the projection of the upper jaw ; 
but it is seen also in the general figure, and in the form of 
the soft as the lips and nose. And Mr Lyell was 
assured, during his recent tours in America, by numerous 
medical men residing in the slave states, that a gradual 
approximation was taking place, in the configuration of the 
head and body of the negroes, to the Europ model, 
each successive generation exhibiting an improvement in 
these respects. The change was most a) mt in such as 
are brought into closest and most habitual relation with 
the whites (as by domestic servitude), without any actual 
intermixture of races—a fact which the difference of com- 
plexion in the offspring would at once betray.’ 

With to the black colour, ‘ we are accustomed,” 
eontinues the reviewer, ‘to say that colour “is only skin- 
deep;” but, in point of fact, it is not even skin-deep; for 
it s not reach the true skin, being entirely confined to 
the — or scarf-skin. It was formerly supposed 
tween the true skin and scarf-skin there lay a 


that 


in the year 1749, she was visited by two gentlemen, who 
felt pity at the miserable condition into which the once 
enchanter and favourite of the public was pl and 
who desired to relieve it. They found her dull, dirty, mo- 
rose, and almost speechless. She made excuse for herself 
at length by stating that she was hungry. She had eaten 
nothing during the previous day, and now, at six o’clock 
in ing of the 1 day, she confessed that she 
had not a penny in the world. The friends offered her 
such hospitality as it was usual to offer: they proposed 
that she should go with them to a tavern, where they 
would treat her with the best roast fowls and port wine 
that London could produce. ‘No!’ d the squalid 
and famished artist ; ‘1 will have neither my dinner nor 
my place of eating it prescribed to me: I need never want 
a repast did I choose to submit to 
friends apologised, put a guinea into her urge 
her to erecta food at once. She muttered her thanks, 
and dismissed her visitors. ‘They had no sooner departed, 
than she summoned a ‘ friendly wretch who inhabited the 
same theatre of misery,’ and putting the guinea into his 
hand, bade him run with the money to a neighbouring 
*He the only one,’ said 
keeps tokay by him: it is a guinea a bottle, so 
him give you a loaf into the bargain; he'll not refuse.’— 
Church of England Quarterly Review. 


SMALL PROFITS. 


The advantages pointed out by physiology on farm 
produce may be objected to as scarcely appreciable, 
therefore of no moment. All natural are of this 
kind. The mass is made out of minims, And if manu- 
facturing prosperity consists of vast returns resulting from 
small profits, why should not agricultural prosperity be 
built upon a similar basis? Produce must be increased in 
every possible way, and that produce secured to the most 
profitable end; so that he who guides the loom in the 
manufactory, to produce fabrics of the most subtile tex- 
ture, with the most consummate skill, and ekes out his re- 


proper colouring layer, to which the term refe was 
ous and it was imagined that this layer was greatly 
veloped in the dark-skinned races, but nearly wanting 
in those of fair complexion. This account of it, however, 
when submitted to the test of microscopic inquiry, has 
been found to be totally incorrect. The rete mucosum 
has been discovered to be nothing but the latest layer of 
epidermis, the inner surface of which is continually bein 
renewed as the exterior is worn away, just like the bar 
of atree. There is no distinct colouring layer, it appears, 
either in the fair or the dark-skinned races ; the peculiar 
hue of the latter depending upon the presence of colouring 
matter in the cells of the epidermis itself. Now that this 
colouring matter may be generated, even in the fairest 
skins, under the influence of light and warmth, we have a 
familiar in the summer freckle, which is nothing else 
than a production of that which in some races is 


general. Persons who have been much exposed to the direct 


rays of the sun become “tanned” or “ sun-burnt” in like 
manner, owing to the formation of colouring particles in 
| aad of the epidermis, which are usually almost colour- 


To have established, by rigorous microsco ‘ 
that the colour in the negro races is not schooner omen 
in the system, but casual, as if a result of sun-burning in 
consecutive generations, is a fact of great importance. We 
hope that investigations on the increase and abatement of 
colour in the human subject will continue to engage the 
attention of the learned. Meanwhile, it is gratifying to 
know that what has been ascertained is vindicatory of 
ae as regards either mental or physical 
qualities. 


AN ACTRESS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

Hogarth has immortalised the ugliest, most extraordi- 
nary, and most unprincipled of artists who ever lected 
the future in abusing the present: we refer to Signora 
Cuzzoni, a lady who, despite a stumpy figure, a repulsive 
obliquity of vision, and a coarse and complexionless face— 
to say nothing of a tasteless style of dress, and silly and 
fantastical manners—held all England in thraldom exactly 
one century since by the powerful truth of her acting, and 
by the and the inexpressible beauty of her 
singing. ith such talents she might have become a 

illi but she neglected opportunity. One evening, 


farthings and half-farthings, accumulatin, 
by thousands; and he who guides the never-tiring loom o: 
nature, must pursue the self-same plan, and out of the secret 
— of the same, which meet not the eye of the 

ker-on, find his reward in the vast aggregation of very 
small advantages. If we mean to farm well, we must em- 
ploy our capital in encouraging produce to extend itself 
in every minute particular, and then so secure that pro- 
duce that not a particle of its value be lost to us, as the 
producers, nor to the community as consumers.—Mr Just, 
in Memoirs of Manchester Philosophical Society. 


EXCELLENCIES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

There are in knowledge these two excellencies: first, 
that it offers to every man, the most selfish and the most 
exalted, his peculiar inducement to good. It says to the 
former, ‘Serve mankind, and you serve yourself; to the 
latter, ‘In choosing the best means to secure your own 
happiness, you will have the sublime inducement of pro- 
moting the happiness of mankind.’ The second excellence 
of knowledge is, that even the selfish man, when he has 
once begun to love virtue from little motives, loses the 
motive as he increases the love, and at last ae the 
Deity, where before he only coveted gold upon its altar.— 
Bulwer, 

INABILITY OF IGNORANCE. 

How many men, rich in physical energy, stand with 
folded and idle hands because they are poor in knowledge ! 
Tell such a man what he should do, and he is ready and 
willing to act. He stands still because he cannot see his 
way. He is uncertain because he cannot make out which 
of two plans he should choose. He is negligent, only be- 
cause he is ignorant of what he ought to do, or of how it 
may best be done. ‘ Or if, in his physical impatience, such 
a man rushes forward, he fails to reach his aim, because 
he is deficient in the materials for successful action. How 
often do we see the energy of one man ill or wrongly 
directed because he knows too little of what he engages 
in, while, under the guidance of knowledge, every step, 
impelled by the of another, is o to be a sure 
stride in advance !—/Professor Johnston. 
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